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Sting  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  / may  praise 
thy  name : the  righteous  shall  compass  me 
about,  for  thou  shalt  deal  bountifully  with 
me , — Psalm  CXLII,  7 v.  of  the  Bible  Trans-  - 
iation. 


BY  EDWARD  DURELL,  A.  M. 

Rector  of  St . Saviour  s,  Jersey . 


Printed  and  sold  by  Philip  Mourant,  Royal  , 
Square,  for  Richard  Giffard,  Jun,..  . 
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PREFACE. 


Having  attended  and  seen  much  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate Philip  Jolin,  in  my  Ministerial  capacity,  both  before 
and  since  his  condemnation,  and  having  been  deeply  af- 
fected by  that  extraordinary  case,  I have  been  requested 
by  many  respectable  persons,  to  publish  the  facts,  which 
have  come  under  my  own  personal  observation.  1 yield 
therefore  to  their  solicitations,  and  lay  this  small  Tract 
before  the  public,  in  the  humble  hope,  that  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  my  countrymen,  by  exhibiting  to  them  in 
plain,  but  vivid  colours,  the  deformity  of  sin,  contrasted 
with  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

1 have  sympathised  in  John's  cell  in  all  the  horror*  of 
his  situation,  1 have  shuddered  at  his  nefarious  parricide, 
1 have  rejoiced  in  his  Unfeigned  penitence,  1 have  shed 
the  tears  of  pity  over  him,  and  1 have  been  soothed  with 
him  in  his  delightful  anticipations  of  a blessed  immorta- 
lity.— Far  be  it  from  me  now  to  conceal  those  delicious 
emotions  from  my  readers,  or  to  check  their  sensibility 
by  a cold  and  uninteresting  narrative  ! 

The  religious  feelihgs  which  his  repentance  has 
awakened  among  my  countrymen,  and  the  terrible  ex- 
ample of  his  punishment,  will  be  a source  of  future  good, 
and  produce  permanent  effects  for  the  improvement  of 
the  thoughtless  and  the  dissipated  part  of  the  community. 

The  first  object  of  this  little  Work  is  to  render  it  use- 
ful, but  the  next  to  it,  is  the  desire  to  excite  commise- 
ration for  the  sufferings  of  a fellow  creature,  whom  the 
bad  example  of  profligate  parents,  and  a pernicious  ha- 
bit of  intoxication  had  hurried  into  a dreadful  misfor- 
tune, and  into  a still  more  dreadful  crime. 

If  the  tears  of  my  readers  should  not  flow  at  such  an 
appeal,  if  they  should  run  over  the  facts  detailed  in 
my  pages,  and  yet  remain  indifferent ; then  shall  1 be 
disappointed,  then  shall  l attribute  the  failure  not  to 
the  facts  themselves*,  but  to  some  inherent  incapacity  in 
saysetf; 
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These  Charitable  Visits  contain  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  substance  of  all  that  passed  between  Jolin 
and  myself  in  our  religious  intercourse,  A tolerably  te- 
nacious recollection  of  recent  events,  which  have  made 
a strong  impression  at  the  moment,  cannot  err  in  many 
respect^,  and  indeed  I am  convinced  that  these  visits 
are  as  accurately  reported,  as  might  be  expected  of  any 
extemporaneous  effusions,  which  had  not  been  taken 
down  in  short  hand. 

1 ask  no  indulgence  for  having  always  spoken  in  the 
first  person.  1 have  used  the  language  of  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  as  for  the  style  1 have  endeavoured  to  be  plain 
and  unaffected,  in  the  choice  of  a diction,  which  might 
come  home  to  every  bosom,  and  be  as  intelligible  to  the 
uneducated,  as  to  the  well  informed  classes  of  society. 

If  however  1 have  not  always  declined  the  ornaments 
of  composition,  1 have  sought  them  in  the  inspired  poetry 
ofthe  energetic  language  of  the  Old  Testament ; — 1 have 
sought  them  in  the  unerring  promises,  and  the  pleasu- 
rable consolations  of  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

This  unfortunate  young  man  had  been,  once  at  least, 
brave  and  humane.  He  had  assisted  to  rescue  persons 
from  shipwreck,  for  which  he  had  received  with  his 
comrades,  the  thanks  of  the  States  of  Jersey,  and  a gra- 
tuity from  the  Humane  Society  in  London. 

Many  Christian  Ministers  have  visited  him  in  his  days 
of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  It  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  as 
being  the  messengers  of  good  tidings  fromi  merciful 
Saviour  to  a soul  in  danger  of  shipwreck  amidst  the 
stormy  agitations  of  guilt,  and  the  tumultuous  conflicts 
of  a troubled  conscience.  If  their  efforts,  thoup;h  weak 
and  unprofitable  in  themselves,  have  with  God’s  assis- 
tance been  blessed  with  success,  it  is  more  than  a civic 
crown  for  having  saved  the  life  of  a fellow  citizen  in 
battle,  it  is  a reward,  which  far  transcends  all  worldly 
honours  and  emoluments, and  on  which  they  will  be  able,, 
at  the  hour  of  their  own  dissolution,  to  look  back  with 
pleasure  and  confidence. 

EDWARD  DURELL,  , 

St.  Saviour's  Parsonage , Jersey , 

October  17  tk  1829* 
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CHARITABLE  VISITS, 

&C.  &c.  &c. 


THE  case  of  the  unfortunate  young 
man  Philip  John,  who  suffered  for  mur- 
der, on  the  3rd.  of  October  1829,  has  ex- 
cited the  public  attention  and  sympathy 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  H is  crime,  the 
murder  of  his  father,  the  palliative  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  perpetra- 
tion of  that  dreadful  crime,  the  bitter 
anguish  of  his  remorse  ; but  above  all 
his  sudden,  and  I trust,  sincere  conversion 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace  and  Peace,  and 
that  resigned  courage  with  which  he  met 
his  melancholy  fate,  which  could  only 
have  proceeded  from  the  strength  which  is 
derived  from  on  high,  afford  not  only  a 
singular  instance  in  the  annals  of  depra- 
vity, but  a strange  and  striking  pheno- 
menon in  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  impressions  which  1 have  derived 
from  his  case  have  been  strong,  and  I 
trust,  that  they  will  be  lasting  ; and  may 
the  same  impressions  have  also  a salutary 
effect  on  the  lives  and  conduct  of  thou- 
sands of  my  countrymen,  who  may  be- 
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come  acquainted  with  the  particulars  de- 
tailed in  the  following  pages  ! I shall  be 
excused  for  speaking  in  the  first  person* 
because  I will  confine  myself  to  the  facts 
that  have  fallen  under  my  own  personal 
observation,  and  to  the  feelings  which 
’were  naturally  excited  by  seeing  a human 
being  plunged  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  suf- 
fering and  degradation,  and  on  the  point 
of  expiating  on  a scaffold  an  offence  of 
the  deepest  dye. 

On  Thursday  the  24th  of  last  month. 
Dr.  Hue*  the  Dean  of  the  Island,  walked 
up  to  me  as  I was  crossing  the  Royal- 
Square,  and  said,  that  as  John’s  case  of 
murder  was  supposed  to  be  a bad  one,  he 
w ished  the  bene ficed  Clergy  to  visit  him 
each  a day,  in  their  turn,  in  the  Jail.  1 
agreed  with  him  to  go  there  the  next 
Saturday.  I had  then  no  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  that  unhappy  youth,  I had 
not  even  formed  an  opinion  on  his  case, 
about  which  I knew  nothing  but  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Jersey  papers.  I agreed  to  go  to 
see  him,  as  to  perform  a difficult  and  un- 
pleasant duty,  which  indeed  I could  not 
refuse,  but  which  I thought  the  Island 
ought  to  have  provided  for  long  ago  by  the 
appointment  of  a regular  Jail  Chaplain. 


I was  also  informed  that  the  Endite - 
merit  or  Petty  Jury  had  found  John  guilty, 
and  that  there  were  but  slender,  or  rather 
no  hopes  at  all  of  an  acquittal  by  the 
Grand  Inquest,  or  Jury.  1 mention  all 
this  indifference  to  show  that  when  I first 
repaired  to  that  poor  young  man’s  dun- 
geon,  there  must  have  been  there  some- 
thing very  powerful  to  have  affected  me 
to  such  a decree,  to  have  riveted  the  ima- 
gi nation  to  that  deplorable  object,  to  have 
made  me  feel  more  acutely  than  he  did 
for  his  own  sufferings,  and  raised  my 
fervent  aspirations  to  Heaven  for 
his  spiritual  and  temporal  preserva- 
tion. 


FIRST  VISIT. 

On  Saturday  the  26th  September  1819, 
a little  after  twelve  o’clock,  I was  led  into 
Philip  John’s  dungeon.  There  I found 
the  Revd.  F.  Cunningham,  a brother  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Vi- 
car of  Harrow,  praying  most  earnestly 
for  the  prisoner.  The  Rev.  A.  Dallas, 
one  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  Chap- 
lains, was  also  on  his  knees.  The  priso- 
ner was  half  undressed  and  sitting  in  his 
bed,  his  hands  clasped  and  listening  t® 
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the  words  of  life  & consolation  uttered  by 

the  benevolent  Clergyman,  with  the  most 

intense  attention,  and  occasionally  in  a 
^ ^ 

low  voice  responding  Amen . 1 knelt  also 

and  joined  mentally  in  all  the  holy 
ejaculations  of  the  pious  Cunningham. 
In  about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Cunningham 
and  Mr.  Dallas  took  their  leave  of  the 
prisoner.  I observed  to  the  former  that 
1 had  brought  Dodd’s  Prison  thoughts. 
No,  replied  he,  the  Bible  is  enough  for 
him.  1 said,  there  were  some  prayers 
made  by  Doctor  Dodd,  when  on  the  verge 
of  Eternity,  which  the  prisoner  might 
read  when  left  to  himself. — Mr.  Dallas, 
turning  towards  the  prisoner.  “He  must 
make  the  most  of  his  time,  which  may  be 
hut  short.”  I followed  Mr.  Dallas  to  the 
door,  & observed  that  as  the  next  day  be- 
ing Sunday,  the  insular  Clergy  would  be 
engaged  at  their  Churches,  I begged  he 
would  out  of  Christian  Charity  visit  the 
unfortunate  prisoner,  which  he  promised 
to  do.  The  two  Clergymen  retired,  and 
I desired  Mr.  Babot,  the  jailor’s  son,  to 
leave  me  two  hours  with  the  prisoner. 

The  dungeon,  or  rather  small  room  in 
which  he  was  confined,  is  at  the  South- 
West  end  of  the  Jail.  You  go  through  a 
succession  of  massive  iron  doors,  til!  you 
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come  to  that  solitary  celh  It  is  about  lOf. 
square,  more  or  less,  with  a hig  h arched  cei- 
ling, and  a small  grated  window  at  top, 
large  enough  to  give  light, but  so  contrived 
as  to  exclude  the  blessed  view  of  the  ex- 
panse of  Heaven.  In  other  respects  the  cell 
was  clean  and  not  uncomfortable.  Two 
chairs,  a mat  to  kneel  on,  and  a small 
table,  covered-  with  religious  books  and 
tracts,  which  several  kind  & pious  per- 
sons had  sent  him,  & an  iron  bed-stead, 
which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Jer- 
sey Hospital,  made  all  the  furniture  of 
that  dreary  abode.  The  bed  was  also 
comfortable,  and  on  it  were  also  several 
religious  tracts.  At  the  loot  of  his  bed 
was  his  hat,  with  a black  crape  on,  the 
emblem  of  his  guilt.  It  struck  me  with 
horror.  John  himself  was  sitting  in  bed. — 
A slight  & not  inelegant  figure,  — a dark 
complexion, — a mere  boy.  The  sight 
pierced  me  to  the  soul.  Unhappy  boy, 
unhappy  boy,  said  I to  myself,  most- wret- 
ched, most  guilty  of  beings  ! Little 
thought  I that  the  good  seed  had  already 
been  implanted  in  that  forlorn  and  once 
obdurate  heart,  and  that  so  soon  I was  to 
be  a witness  in  that  very  dungeon,  of  the 
all  powerful  efficiency  of  the  Christian' 
Dispensation  to  soothe  the  horrors  of  des* 
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pair,  and  to  bring  back  the  penitent  sin- 
ner to  a state  of  unspeakable  consolation 
and  grace. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  narrative, 
I will  observe  that  1 was  particularly 
struck  with  finding  the  prisoner  in  bed. 
1 have  more  than  once  observed,  that  any 
great  anguish  or  anxiety  of  mind  has 
the  effect  of  producing  that  indolence  and 
listlessness,  which  dispose  one  to  remain 
in  bed,  and  brood  over  one's  misfortunes 
with  sullen  and  moping  melancholy, with- 
out at  the  same  time  the  bodily  health 
being  at  all  impaired.  I am  therefore 
induced  to  attribute  that  circumstance 
in  this  unfortunate  youth,  to  the  exquisite 
tortures  and  the  unavailing  remorse  of  his 
wounded  spirit.  Indeed  i do  not  believe 
that  ever  any  human  being  suffered  more 
than  he  did,  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  till  a sincere  contrition  & a 
fervent  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  had  brought  him  back  to 
the  well  grounded  hope  of  acceptance  h 
forgiveness. 

I walked  up  to  him,  & told  him  as  mild- 
ly as  I could,  that  I had  come  at  the 
Dean's  request,  to  sit  and  pray  with  him, 
and  that  1 was  truly  sorry  to  see  a young 
iltail  of  his  age  in  such  an  awful  situation. 
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He  thanked  me.  There  was  nothing 
harsh  or  forbidding  in  his  countenance. 
He  had  not  the  looks  of  a murderer  ; on 
the  contrary,  there  was  something  plea- 
sing about  his  face  when  he  smiled.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  opening  his  Bible,  on 
one  of  the  blank  leaves  of  which  Mr. 
Cunningham  had  marked  the  following 
portions  of  Scripture,  as  most  particularly 
applicable  to  his  situation. 

Numbers  XXI. — Leviticus  XVI.— Isaiah 
3.  LlII,  and  LV.  6 and  7 v.— Psalm  LI. — 
Luke  XL  XV.— John  111.  XIV,  XV,  XVI. 
— Romans  VIII.  1 and  32v. — Hebrews  IV. 
I6r. 

The  pages  were  marked  with  small  pie- 
ces of  paper,  and  the  margin  pencilled, 
so  that  the  prisoner  could  at  all  times  find 
out  the  passages. 

I told  him,  that  that  Book  was  indeed 
the  only  book  that  could  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation,  that  it  came  from  Heaven,  & 
that  it  contained  the  promises  of  pardon 
& peace  to  the  truly  penitent  sinner.  I 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  the  steps 
of  Mr.  Cunningham.  I read  and  ex- 
pounded to  him  the  51st  Psalm,  the  4th 
to  the  Hebrews,  & the  53rd  of  Isaiah,  in 
the  best  manner  I could,  though  certainly 
with  all  the  warmth  of  feeling  & sympa- 
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thy,  which  is  naturally  inspired  at  the 
sight  of  one  suffering  the  extremes  of  hu- 
man misery  and  degradation,  in  danger 
of  a violent  death,  and  racked  with  all 
the  horrors  of  uncertainty  about  what 
might  await  him  in  a future  state.  But 
he  was  already  calm  and  resigned.  The 
good  men  who  had  already  been  there 
had  spoken  the  words  of  consolation  to 
the  afflicted  heart.  I told  him,  that 
though  the  vengeance  of  human  laws 
might  not  be  averted,  & though  the  inte- 
rests of  society  might  imperatively  de- 
mand, that  the  gates  of  mercy  should  be 
closed  on  his  case,  and  though  he  might  be 
soon  called  upon  to  expiate  his  guilt  by  an 
ignominious  death,  he  might  have  hopes 
of  intercession,  of  pardon  in  Heaven. 
There,  no  crime  was  so  heinous,  but  it 
might  be  forgiven.  Christ  had  died  for 
him,  for  me,  for  the  whole  race  of  man. 
We  all  must  have  perished  in  our  sins  but 
for  that  gracious  atonement.  But  there 
was  one  condition,  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion on  our  parts.  The  heart  of  stone 
must  he  replaced  by  the  heart  of  flesh, 
there  must  be  a penitent  andxontrite  spi- 
rit, deploring  its  former  sins,  and  striving 
with  the  earnestness  and  frequency  of  its 
prayer  to  obtain  forgiveness  ; & thatthem 
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and  onl  y then,  the  blood  of  Christ  which 
flowed  from  the  cross  would  be  all  power- 
ful to  allay  the  deadly  pangs  of  an  hither- 
to unceasing  remorse,  and  to  bring  back 
the  penitent  sinner  to  that  calm  serenity 
of  mind,  8c  to  those  delightful  consola- 
tions which  arise  from  the  sense  of  being 
in  a state  of  reconciliation  and  peace  with 
God.  But,  unhappy  youth,  it  is  not  I 
who  can  impart  that  holy  repentance.  It 
is  you  alone  who  can  know  the  state  of 
your  own  heart.  You  alone  must  feel  if 
your  contrition  is  sincere,  if  your  belief 
in  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is 
glowing  within  your  inmost  soul,  if  you 
truly  deplore  all  the  errors  of  your  past 
life,  & if  whether  you  live  or  die,  you 
are  resolved  to  live  8c  die  according  to  the 
precepts  contained  in  that  Holy  Bible. 
Without  feelings  of  this  kind,  neither  the 
ministers  of  religion,  nor  any  of  the  ex- 
ternal signs  of  repentance  can  avail 
you,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  would  be 
found  to  have  flowed  in  vain  for  the  un- 
repenting sinner. 

The  prisoner  was  much  affected.  He 
sighed— he  wiped  a few  tears, — and  said, 
“ Yes  Sir,  I have  felt  all  the  horrors  of  my 
situation,  f most  sincerely  repent  of  all 
my  sins,  8c  I learn  from  this  Bible  that 
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God  is  all  merciful,  & that  Jesus-Christ 
has  died  for  the  sins  of  men.” 

I felt  the  enthusiastic  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment,& looking  up  towards  Heaven  : yes, 
my  unfortunate  brother,  the  grace  of  God 
may  dart  like  a flash  of  lightning  through 
the  darkness  of  this  dismal  dungeon,  & 
penetrate  deeply  into  thy  once  obdurate 
heart,  & there  enable  thee  to  produce 
fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Look  up  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  & from  thence  thy 
blackest  offences,  if  followed  by  unfeigned 
contrition  and  reliance  on  his  redeeming 
love,  will  obtain  a pardon  sealed  with  his 
own  precious  blood.  Christ  is  the  only 
refuge  in  your  lamentable  situation.  It  is 
the  sheet  anchor  of  safety,  that  offers  a 
chance  of  escape  when  one  is  nearly  over- 
whelmed in  the  storms  and  agitations  of 
misery  and  sin. 

The  prisoner  then  mentioned  a fact, 
which  I will  report  as  nearly  as  I can  in 
his  own  words  in  English  ; for  nearly  ail 
my  intercourse  with  him  was  in  that  lan- 
guage. He  also  mentioned  that  cir- 
cumstance in  French,  to  his  counsel,  Mr, 
Hammond,  when  he  went  the  same  eve-  ' 
rung  to  consult  with  him  about  his  trial 
before  the  Grand  Inquest  on  the  Monday 
following, — It  was  this ; “For  some  nights . 
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1 was  dreadfully  agitated,  and  could  not 
rest.  I dreamed  that  I was  dragged  through 
frightful  precipices,  till  at  last,  I was 
brought  as  in  the  presence  of  our  Saviour, 
and  that  there  I obtained  mercy.” 

I give  the  anecdote  such  as  it  was  relate 
but  without  any  comment ; further  than 
to  express  my  conviction  that  the  agonies 
and  the  remorse  of  that  poor  guilty  youth 
in  the  early  part  of  his  imprisonment, must 
bave  been  unutterable,  and  inflicted  upon 
hirn  more  bitter  pangs,  than  human  laws 
could  ever  invent  or  inflict  on  the  most 
atrocious  cases  of  human  guilt, 

I was  come  as  a weak,  but  a sympathi- 
sing Christian  brother  to  awaken  him  to  a 
calm  and  religious  feeling  of  his  awful  si- 
tuation. It  was  neither  the  duty  nor  the 
wish  of  any  of  my  fellow  labourers  in 
Christ  who  have  visited  him,  to  crush  the 
bruised  reed/or  quench  the  smoking  flax, 
I mean  in  common  language, that  we  came 
not  to  dwell  with  particular  energy  on  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  or  to  impress  the 
Fifth  Commandment  & the  denunciations 
of  God  against  the  murderer  and  the  par- 
ricide, which  can  he  allowable  but  in  cases 
of  hardened  and  wilful  impenitence,  but 
which  could  not  be  applicable  to  a wret- 
ched boy,  who  in  the  moment  of* passion 
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had  committed  a crime,  which  with  all  its 
atrocity,  yet  admitted  a sufficient  degree 
of  palliation,  to  excite  the  pity  of  every 
Christian  and  compassionate  person.  A 
contrary  course  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  pernicious  effects, and  a high 
coloured  and  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
endless  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  a fu- 
ture state,  would  in  his  actual  state  have 
driven  him  to  insanity,  or  made  him  turn 
away  his  thoughts  from  all  religious  in- 
structions, and  left  him  under  the  whole 
terrible  weight  of  his  unrepented  sin. 
Happily  here  was  a soul  harrowed  up  in- 
deed with  remorse,  but  ready  to  grasp  at 
all  the  religious  consolations  which  might 
promise  to  rescue  it  from  its  perishing  con- 
dition. I talked  to  him  therefore  of  his 
crime  in  general  terms,  that  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death,  even  in  this  world,  and  that 
without  earnest  and  unceasing  endeavours 
on  his  part,  it  might  soon  be  followed  by 
eternal  death  in  another  world.  “ The 
soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.”  That  in 
this  world  his  offence  admitted  of  no  mer- 
cy, and  that  he  would  have  soon  to  reap 
the  bitter  fruits  of  an  immoral  and  aban- 
doned life.  His  cup  was  however  a bitter 
one.  I prayed  that  all  might  be  delivered 
from  the  temptations  to  which  he  had  been 
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exposed  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  that 
if  we  had  not  fallen  like  him,  it  had  been 
the  work  of  grace  and  notour  own.  That 
God  was  however  an  indulgent  Father, ever 
ready  to  receive  the  wanderer,  who  will 
turn  to  him  ; and  concluded  by  calling  his 
attention  to  the  prodigal  son  of  the  Gospel. 

It  was  an  easy  transition  from  the  sense 
of  his  own  guilt  and  degradation  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  sufferings  and  the 
humiliations  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  of 
the  fallen  race  of  man.  I read  and  ex- 
pounded the  Fifty  third  Chapter  oflsaiah, 
and  then  gave  him  a narrative  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  as  they  are  so  beautifully 
explained  in  the  Gospels  ; that  all  the  mi- 
series and  hardships  which  fall  separately 
upon  individuals  were  all  heaped  upon 
him,  that  he  felt  all  our  infirmities,  and 
that  a life  of  humiliation,  of  poverty,  of 
sorrow,  of  persecution,  and  of  temptation 
was  closed  by  an  unmerited  and  ignomi- 
nious death.— And  who  bore  all  this  but  the 
holy  Jesus,  the  son  of  God,  who  was  in  all 
things  like  unto  ourselves,  save  that  he  was 
without  sin? — The  poor  Youth  w7as  affect- 
ed, the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  I 
was  nearly  in  the  same  situation.— 
med  : “He  was  wounded  for  dm 
gressions,”— 
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we  dare  to  repine  ? The  Son  of  God  was 
innocent;  but  you  in  a fatal  hour  have 
been  overpowered  by  temptation,  and 
have  been  guilty  of  a dreadful  crime.  You 
sought  not  fbrthe  grace  of  God  in  the  days 
of  your  youth, and  while  it  was  to  be  found, 
the  evil  Spirit  entered  into  you,  and  now, 
that  he  has  completed  your  ruin  in  this 
world,  you  would  be  left  prostrate  and 
helpless,  but  for  that  ail  powerful  grace, 
that  redeeming  love,  which  like  an  in- 
dulgent and  forgiving  Father,  is  still  wil- 
ling to  allay  the  sorrows  of  a wandering 
child,  and  to  receive  him  in  his  bosom. 

Your  trials  are  awful  indeed.  The  cup 
from  which  you  are  to  drink  is  bitter- 
ness itself,  infused  in  the  bitterest  gall. 
But  your  cup  is  not  so  bitter  as  that 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  bore  the 
iniquities  of  us  all.  Fie  was  innocent ; 
you  are  guilty.  The  sufferings  of  inno- 
cence yinder  extreme  suffering  are  more 
acute  than  those  of  guilt,  which  may  ac- 
quiesce in  the  patient  endurance  of  them, 
that  it  is  the  wages  of  sin,  and  the  only 
means  of  cleansing  the  heart  from  ini- 
quity, and  reconciling  it  to  its  offended 
Maker.  The  agony  of  Jesus  in  the  gar- 
den seems  to  favour  this  opinion  of  inno- 
cence under  any  of  those  tremendous  vi- 
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sitations  with  which  Providence  in  its  un- 
erring wisdom  sometimes  afflicts  its  trail, 
its  sinning  and  corrupted  creatures. 

I next  gave  the  prisoner  a particular  ac- 
count ofthe  tortures  or  the  cross,  the  ago- 
nies or  which  are  not  equalled  by  the  seve- 
rest punishments  which  are  inflicted  in  mo- 
• dern  times.  Yet  that  blessed  Redeemer 
came  down  from  Heaven  to  endure  it,  & 
took  upon  him  the  nature  of  sinful  man, 
that  he  might  arise,  that  he  might  purify 
the  fallen  state,  the  debased  condition  of 
lost  and  benighted  mortals. 

The  prisoner  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention  and  with  emotions,  which  it  was 
evident  he  could  hardiv  suppress. 

You  have  sinned  grievouslv,  resumed 
I ; but  your, misfortunes  are  greater  than 
fall  to  the  common  lot  of  mao.  God  grant 
that  none  may  ever  feel  the  like  tempta- 
tions, commit  the  same  crime,  or  experi- 
ence the  same  agonising  and  unspeakable 
remorse  ! It  may  seem  hard  that  among 
the  countless  thousands  and  thousands, 
who  descend  to  the  grave  in  peace,  you 
should  have  been  the  only  one  to  whose 
wretched  lot  it  has  fallen,  however  unin- 
tentionally, to  shed  a parent’s  blood — to 
be  a parricide.  I know  the  cup  is  bitter, 
a burden  greater  than  thou  canst  bear , 
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But,know, my  affi  icted  brother,  that  the  first 
step  to  recover  the  favour  of  God,  is  not  to 
murmur  at  any  of  his- dispensations.  His 
ways  are  not  our  ways,  they  are  myste- 
rious and  unsearchable,  and  though  you 
are  now  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  af- 
fliction, it  is  vour  dutv  to  acquiesce  with 
pious  resignation  in  the  chastisements 
which  are  now  the  consequences, and  have 
been  gradually  brought  upon  you  by  a 
wicked  and  irreligious  course  of  life. 

The  prisoner  here  interrupted  me  and 
said  “ that  truly  the  ways  of  Providence 
were  unsearchable  ; but  that  he  did  not 
murmur, and  that  he  trusted  God  would  be 
tnerciful  to  a poor,  forlorn,  and  criminal 
young  man  like  himself.  That  he  had 
been  much  hurt  when  returning  from 
Court  a few  days  ago,  a woman  had  got 
near  him,  and  called  out  “ Oh  the  villain  ! 
( Ah  le  scclerat ! ) His  heart  told  him  that 
he  was  not  a villain. ” I seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  him,  that  the  world  was  un- 
charitable, that  many  viewed  his  case  in 
all  its  horrors  of  aggravated  murder,  and 
that  he  must  learn  to  bear  the  scoffs  and 
the  reproaches  of  a hard  hearted  and 
ungodly  multitude.  Here  too  the  ex- 
ample of  the  holy  Jesus  would  come  to  his 
relief, — he  was  buffeted,  mocked,  and 
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scorned,  and  though  in  him  was  found 
no  guile,  yet  was  he  numbered  with  the 
transgressors  ; and  you,  who  are  truly 
a transgressor, — shall  you  dare  to  re- 
pine ? Oh  no  ! Follow  that  divine  exam- 
ple, rise  above  the  world,  its  cares,  its  cen- 
sures, and  its  frowns.  Your  guilt  has  de- 
served them,  forget  them,  and  fix  all  your 
thoughts,  that,  by  means  of  that  repen- 
tance so  earnestly  pressed  upon  you,  your 
pardon  may  be  sealed  in  heaven,  and  that 
whether  you  are  to  die  soon,  or  whether 
your  life,  by  some  merciful  interposition 
should  be  prolonged,  you  may  obtain  that 
unspeakable  peace  of  conscience,  “where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest.” 

1 spoke  with  a vehemence  which  I 
could  not  controul,  and  was  totally  absor- 
bed in  the  warmth  of  my  religious  feel- 
ings, and  in  my  sympathy  for  the  un- 
happy object  before  me.  “ The  wicked 
shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.”  In  the 
bloom  of  youth,  in  opening  manhood,  to 
perish  by  an  ignominious  end  at  21! — 
And  to  perish,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
to  be  exposed  to  endless  reprobation  af- 
ter death,  unless  averted  by  a timely  re- 
pentance, is  a thought  that  will  appal  the 
most  hardened  sinner,  and  make  him 


tremble. — But  the  meek  and  resigned 
Youth  did  not  want  such  strong  appeals 
to  awaken  ins  contrition.  He  had  indeed 
fallen  ; but  his  heart  had  been  softened, 
and  his  repentance  was  now  as  glorious  as 
his  crime  had  been  atrocious.  He  sob- 
bed, and  the  tears  ran  plentifully  down 
his  cheeks.  I desired  him  to  be  compo- 
sed. I was  come  to  suggest  topics  of  con- 
solation, and  not  to  harrow  up  a bosom 
already  sinking  under  the  sense  of  its  own 
tmworthiness.  , 

I assumed  a kind  of  authoritative  tone. 
He  might  indeed  regret  the  past,  and  feel 
for  it  all  the  compunctions  of  unfeigned 
remorse  ; but  it  could  neither  be  recalled, 
nor  obliterated  from  the  memory.  He 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  overpowered  by 
the  temptations  of  the  evil  One,  and  he 
must  now  suffer  the  consequences  of 
those  fatal  errors.  There  is  a progressive 
advance  in  iniquity, — Violation  of  the 
sabbath  , — irreligion  , — drunkenness, — 
had  in  his  case  been  the  steps  which  had 
led  him  on  to  commit  a crime  from  which 
in  the  moments  of  sober  reflection,  he 
would  have  recoiled  with  instinctive  hor- 
ror ^ It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  past. 
Look  upto  the  future, — make  your  peace 
with  God, and  then  whatever  it  may  be  his 
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will  that  you  should  bear  on  earth, — bear 
it  manfully, — bear  it  like  a Christian. 

The  last  topic  that  I adverted  to  at  this 
first  visit, — was  that  of  a regenerated  na- 
ture. I did  not  enter  into  any  abstruse 
or  theological  discussion  on  that  doctrine. 
I told  him  that  he  had  led  two  lives,  one 
of  sin,  and  the  other  of  grace;  that  the 
former  was  the  life  which  he  had  spent 
before  his  imprisonment,  when  if  he  had 
died,  he  would  have  probably  perished  in 
his  transgressions,  and  that  the  latter  wTas 
the  short  period  since  he  had  come  into 
this  solitary  cell,  and  had  been  irresistibly 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Book 
before  him,  and  to  pray  fervently  for 
mercy  through  the  merits  of  his  Crucified 
Redeemer.  This  is  the  newness  of  life, 
this  is  the  striving  after  righteousness,  in 
which  you  must  persevere,  whether  your 
time  be  long  or  short  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

After  I had  finished  these  observations, 
which  naturally  arose  from  the  warmth  of 
my  feelings  on  his  distressing  case,  the 
prisoner  and  myself  remained  for  some 
minutes  in  silence.  At  length  I proposed 
that  I should  conclude  my  visit  by  prayer 
to  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  to  grant  him 
such  a measure  of  his  grace  as  might  help 
him  in  his  time  of  need,  and,  on  his  sincere 
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repentance,  to  ease  him  of  the  fearful  load 
which  pressed  heavily  on  his  conscience. 
He  joyfully  agreed,  when  having  knelt  by 
his  bedside,  I went  again  in  prayer  through 
nearly  all  the  topics  which  I had  already 
explained  to  him.  There  are  cases  where 
repetitions  are  allowable,  and  it  is  so  in 
in  prayer,  where  what  is  lost  is  concise- 
ness is  more  than  amply  compensated  by 
the  earnestness  and  the  ardour  of  suppli- 
cation. 

Soon  after  I had  finished  this  extempo- 
raneous effusion,  the  two  hours  that  I was 
to  stay  with  the  prisoner  having  expired, 
Mr.  Babotcameto  let  me  out  ; but  the 
indifference  that  I had  felt  on  coming  in, 
had  now  disappeared,  and  I was  in  some 
measure,  though  I know  not  how,  pleased 
with  this  dreary  spot.  I said,  that  as  1 
had  nothing  particular  to  do  I would  re- 
main an  hour  longer  with  the  prisoner. 
Some  refreshment  was  then  brought  him, 
after  which  he  took  up  a small  tract,  which 
1 had  brought  him,  of  the  life  of  one  Sa- 
rah Polgrean,  who  was  executed  in  Corn- 
wall, for  poisoning  her  husband  in  1821 , 
and  read  it  with  all  the  eagerness  with 
which  one  would  take  up  a novel  or  a 
newspaper.  After  having  run  it  through, 
he  observed  that  that  woman  had  been 
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led  on  to  commit  murder  by  fortune  tel- 
ling, and  that  he  had  never  been  given  to 
that,  though,  when  he  was  at  Truro,  some 
young  men  had  once  wished  himtogotoa 
fortune  teller.  I told  him  that  though  he 
had  not  had  that  folly,  yet  that  he  had 
had  others, and  that  drunkenness  had  been 
his  besetting  sin. 

He  next  took  up  Dodd’s  Prison 
Thoughts  with  the  avidity  of  one  who 
hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteousness. 
I turned  to  the  Convict' s Address  to  his  un- 
happy Brethren , which  he  began  to  read 
with  the  greatest  devotion.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  the  XIII  chapter  of  Job  in  that 
Add  ress,  which  he  desired  me  to  find  out 
for  him.  I read  it  to  him,  and  made,  as 
I went  on,  a few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
most  striking  passages.  In  another  part 
of  the  Address,  there  is  a reference  to 
the  VIII  chapter  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  he  als©  desired  me  to  find  out 
for  him,  and  which  I did  presently  ; but 
being  then  much  exhausted,  I handed 
him  the  Bible,  and  left  him  to  read  the 
chapter  himself. 

The  remainder  of  this  visit  was  spent 
in  talking  on  different  religious  subjets, one 
of  which  ran  on  the  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
I asked  him  if  he  freely  forgave  all  those 
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who  might  have  injured,  or  offended  him, 
or  given  evidence  on  his  trial,  as  he  hoped 
to  be  forgiven  ; which  he  repeatedly  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

The  inferences  which  [ collected  from 
this  visit,  were  that  the  unfortunate  priso- 
ner, so  far  from  being  insane,  was  a young 
man  of  tolerable,  though  perhaps  neglect- 
ed powers ; and  that  his  memory  in  re- 
taining and  quoting  those  particular  parts 
of  Scripture  to  which  his  attention  had  been 
called  since  his  imprisonment,  was  truly 
astonishing.  I was  further  convinced, 
that  he  must  have  suffered  dreadfully  in 
his  mind,  that  lie  must  have  been  agonised 
with  all  the  compunctious  visitings  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  and  that,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  must  have  been  dragged 
through  horrible  precipices,  before  he  could 
have  been  brought  to  that  placid  resigna- 
tion,— to  that  humble  hope  of  acceptance, 
through  the  propitiation  of’  Christ,  which 
alone  can  enable  the  repenting  sinner  to 
rest  on  his  pillow  in  peace. 

I was  further  convinced  that  he  was 
truly  penitent ; and  from  that  moment,  I 
felt  for  him  all  that  ardour  which  a Chris- 
tian Minister,— which  a forgiving  friend, 
is  in  duty  bound  to  experience  for  the  af- 
flictions of  a fellow  creature. 
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At  this  visit  he  told  me  little  or  nothing 
about  his  former  life,  or  the  dreadful  ca- 
tastrophe for  which  he  was  confined  ; and 
indeed,  I believe,  that  till  after  conviction, 
it  is  unwise  in  a Jail  Chaplain,  to  press 
for  a confession.  I came  to  soothe,  to 
calm,  to  reconcile  the  perishing  sinner  to 
his  Maker;  his  temporal  concerns  were 
then  safely  entrusted  to  his  Counsel. 

Another  circumstance  attending  the 
case  of  this  unhappy  boy,  is  that  neither 
at  this,  nor  at  any  of  my  subsequent  visits, 
<iid  a single  word  of  murmur  escape  him. 

- — He  repined  not  at  the  unsearchable 
ways  of  Providence,  that  in  a moment  of 
temptation  and  aggression,  he  should  have 
raised  his  hand  against  his  parent,  or  that 
that  parent,  by  his  cruelty  and  unfatherly 
usage,  should  have  dissolved  all  the  ties 
of  affection  which  ought  to  have  bound 
him  to  an  only  child.  That  patient  en- 
durance was  a degree  of  magnanimity, 
which  must  have  appeared  extraordinary, 
when  exercised  by  a half  educated,  and 
till  lately,  an  immoral  and  drunken  boy. 

My  sympathy,  the  boyish  appearance, 
the  mild  manners,  the  purified  contrition* 
and  the  religious  fervour  of  John,  almost 
made  me  disbelieve,  that  I was  conver- 
sing with  a murderer,  or  even  with  one 
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who,  under  any  circumstances  of  anger, 
of  aggression,  or  even  of  self  defence, 
could  have  deprived  any  fellow  creature 
of  life.  I had  not  indeed  seen  the  bleed- 
ing parent,  and  all  the  circumstances 
which  on  such  a dreadful  occasion  are  cal- 
culated to  fill  the  mind  with  horror,  and 
to  make  it  implore  the  vengeance  of  the 
laws  on  the  offender. — The  scene  of  blood 
had  vanished. — A hat  with  a crape  on, 
was  the  only  emblem  that  remained, — a 
distracted, — -a  now  repenting  son.— But 
as  for  me,  I saw  in  the  prisoner,  but  a fel- 
low man  in  imminent  danger, — a peni- 
tent Christian  in  affliction. 

This  visit  lasted  above  three  hours,  than 
which  none  ever  made  a deeper  impres- 
sion upon  rne,  or  perhaps  will  be  more 
conducive  to  my  own  spiritual  improve- 
ment. I trust  also,  that  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  this  visit  tended  to  cherish  the 
good  seed,  which  wras  already  springing  up 
to  life  eternal  in  the  heart  of  the  prisoner. 
I shook  hands  with  him  most  affectio- 
nately, and  after  commending  him  to  the 
care  oft  he  Father  of  all  mercies,  I pro- 
mised to  revisit  him  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 


($3?  ds  this  little  work  will  contain  more  letter  press 
than  was  intended  at  first,  and  as  the  only  object  in 
view  is  to  obtain  an  extensive  circulation  of  it,  at  a low 
l price,  among  our  countrymen,  the  Proprietor  hopes  that 
it  will  be  a sufficient  apology , for  his  being  obliged  to 
print  the  remainder  of  the  work  in  a smaller  type. 


SECOND  VISIT. 


I did  not  intend  to  have  visited  the  prisoner  the  next 
day,which  was  Sunday  the  27th. 1 felt  however  a growing 
anxiety  for  the  poor  object  of  my  solicitude.  I was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  Psalms  appointed  for  the  Ser- 
viceof  the  day,  which  had  they  been  selected  to  admi- 
nister consolation  to  one  in  his  situation,  could  not  have 
been  more  appropriate.  I refer  my  readers  to  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  Psalms,  as  they  are  marked  in  our 
Liturgy,  & therefore  1 may  be  excused  from  quoting  more 
than  the  following  passages. 

<s  When  [ was  in  trouble  I called  upon  the  Lord  : 
and  he  heard  me.” — Psalm  120,  v.  1. 

“ The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil  : yea,  it 
is  even  he  that  shall  keep  thy  soul. 

“ The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out,  and  thy 
coming  ic  : from  this  time  forth  for  evermore.”— Psalm 
121,  v.  7.  8. 

“ I was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me  : we  will  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord.” — Psalm  122,  v.  1. 

“ Behold,  even  as  the  eves  of  servants  look  unto  the 
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hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  ofa  maiden  unto 
the  hand  of  her  mistress  : even  so  our  eyes  wait  upon 
the  Lord  our  God,  until  he  have  mercy  upon  us.” — 
Psalm  123,  v.  2. 

“ Our  soul  is  escaped  even  as  a bird  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowler  : the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  delivered. 
—Psalm  124,  v.  6.” 
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<c  They  that  sow  in  tears  : shall  reap  in  joy. 

“ He  that  now  goeth  on  his  way  weeping,  and  bear- 
eth  forth  good  seed  : shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
joy,  and  bring  his  sheaves  with  him. — Psalm  126,  v. 
6.7.” 

“ Out  of  the  deep  have  I called  unto  thee,  O Lord  : 
Lord,  hear  my  voice. 

“O  let  thine  ears  consider  well : the  voice  of  my  com- 
plaint. 

“ If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss  : O Lord,  who  may  abide  it  ? f; 

For  there  is  mercy  with  thee  : therefore  shall  thou  be 
feared. 

“ I look  for  the  Lord  : my  soul  doth  wait  for  him  : in 
his  word  is  my  trust. 

“ My  soul  fieeth  unto  the  Lord  : before  the  morning 
watch,  I say,  before  the  morning  watch. 

“ O Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  with  the  Lord  there 
is  mercy  : and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption. 

“ And  he  shall  redeem  Israel : from  all  his  sins.” — 
Psalm  130,  V.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.&  8. 

1 thought  that  this  divine  selection,  or  rather  the  im- 
pressions which  had  occurred  to  me  in  reading  them 
during  Service,  could  not  be  merely  accidental,  and  that 
1 ought  to  repair  to  him  immediately, and  he  the  bearer  of 
those  words  of  hope  and  consolation  to  his  cell.  When 
1 came  there  at  about  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,!  found 
some  pens  and  ink  and  two  sheets  of  foolscap  paper  on 
bis  table.  On  one  of  those  sheets  there  was  some  un- 
finished writing.  I offered  to  retire  to  let  him  finish  it ; 
but  he  would  not  allow  it,  saying  that  he  would  have 
time  enough  to  do  it  in  the  morning.  That  paper  was 
in  French,  and  contained  his  defence,  or  rather  declara- 
tion, which  his  counsel  afterwards  read  on  his  trial. 
Jolin  took  up  the  paper  and  read  it  to  me  in  a firm  and 
audible  voice.  I offered  him  no  advice  about  it.  A 
plea  of  insanity  had  been  humanely  got  up  in  his  behalf 
by  his  counsel,  and  that  paper  would  go  completely  to 
defeat  that  plea.  I said  I did  not  come  to  see  him  as  a 
lawyer,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  guided  in  it  entirely 
by  his  counsel.  The  paper  was  not  signed  ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  added  any  thing  to  it  afterwards. 
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The  writing  was  bad  and  crooked,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a man  of  his  situation  in  life,  & the 
impression  it  left  upon  me,  was  that  it  was  his  own  un- 
assisted composition.  The  paper  is  now  before  the  pub- 
lic ; but  I doubt  much  whether  the  best  educated  man 
could  have  drawn  up  a more  appropriate  one,  for  simpli- 
city, for  pathos,  for  firmness,  and  for  resignation,  i sug- 
gested no  alteration  whatever  except  the  word  Enquete 
instead  of  Enditemeut. 

I next  drew  his  attention  to  the  object  of  my  visit  & 
that  I could  not  resist  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  draw- 
ing his  attention  to  the  delightful  Psalms  of  the  day. 
It  might  be  the  last  Sabbath  we  might  have  to  spend 
together  in  this  world,  and  I would  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  had,  as  l since  discovered,  been  visited  by 
Mr.  Dallas, one  of  the  Bishop’s  Chaplains,  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ; and  Mr.  Cunningham  who  had  preached  in  the 
morning  at  St.  Martin’s  Church,  was  to  be  there  in 
the  evening.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  Frs.  Perrot,  a 
dissenting  minister,  had  been  there  in  the  morning  ; but 
there  can  be  no  dissent  about  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour,  with  a man, who  like  our  Divine  Master  goes 
about  to  do  good  and  to  heal  the  broken-hearted.  I then 
read  and  expounded  the  Psalms  in  question,  and  parti- 
cularly dwelt  upon  these  words  : “ I was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me  : we  will  go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord.” 
(Ps.  122  v.  1.)  I entered  very  largely  on  the  necessity 
of  hallowing  the  Sabbath  by  attending  divine  worship, 
and  on  the  growth  in  religion  and  virtue  attendant  on 
the  observance  of  such  a duty.  1 pointed  out  to  him, 
that  the  neglect  of  it  was  fatal, that  it  began  in  irreligion, 
in  immorality, and  in  drunkenness,  which  in  time  led  to 
those  crimes,  which  terminate,  even  in  this  world,  with 
the  destruction  of  the  sinner.  1 asked  him  how  he 
could  have  been  addicted  to  drunkenness  at  such  an 
early  age,  since  it  is  not  commonly  the  besetting  sin  of 
youth?  I was  shocked  on  hearing  that  the  habit  had 
been  implanted  in  him,  and  had  grown  up  under  the 
encouragement  and  the  example  of  a profligate  mother. 
1 next  dwelt  with  particular  satisfaction  on  the  verse  of 
the  Psalm,  “ They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.” 
That  seed  must  be  sown  in  repentance,  the  ground  must 
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be  moistened  and  fertilised  with  the  tears  of  sorrow, and 
then  there  will  be  an  abundant  harvest  of  joy,  of  that 
unspeakable  satisfaction  of  that  grace,  of  that  accept- 
ance, which  the  penitent  sinner  shall  reap  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  of  Christ. 

After  having  finished  the  exposition  of  those  delight- 
ful Psal  ms,l  advised  the  prisoner  to  join  me  in  prayer.  It 
was  not  long, and  1 referred  principally  to  his  trial  before 
the  Royal  Court  on  the  following  day.  I prayed  that 
Providence  might  arm  him  with  fortitude  on  that  awlul 
occasion,  that  he  might  appear  before  the  justice  of  his 
country  with  all  the  calm  resignation  of  a sincere  peni- 
tent, and  the  meek  and  holy  endurance  of  a true  Chris- 
that  he  might  be  prepared  to  meet  the  reward  of 
his  iniquities,  if  he  was  convicted  ; or  that,  if  by  some 
merciful  interposition  his  life  should  be  spared,  he  might 
live  as  a signal  instance  of  a renewal  of  heart,  and  of 
self  abasement  and  repentance.  I thanked  the  Almighty 
that  he  had  visited  that  fallen  brother  in  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, and  that  by  this  rude  shock,  be  had  brought  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  Him  in  his  Holy  Scriptures,  when 
an  uninterrupted  career  in  the  practice  of  sin,  might  have 
closed  against  his  perishing  soul  the  gates  of  everlasting 
life,  Oh  ! that  cup,  bitter  and  dreadful  as  it  is,  was  yet 
sweet  and  pleasant,  if  it  were  to  have  the  effect  of  ena- 
bling him  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  And  after  all, 
that  bitterness,  that  agony,  w as  far  inferior  to  that  which 
our  blessed  Redeemer  bore  for  sinners.  It  was  to  this 
cross  that  he  was  to  look  up  for  a model  of  patience  and 
resignation  in  bis  sufferings  ; he  must  rise  above  a 
thoughtless  and  unfeeling  world  ; — yet  all  were  not  un- 
feeling or  uncharitable  ; for  the  knowledge  of  his  con- 
trition had  made  many  earnestly  desirous  for  his  pardon 
in  Heaven,  and  even  for  his  deliverance  upon  earth. 

After  prayer  I entered  into  conversation  with  him.  “As 
to  appearing  before  the  Court  to-morrow,  do  not  he 
afraid  for  me.  Sir,”  said  the  prisoner,  “ last  Thursday 
when  I was  tried  before  the  petty  Jury,  I behaved  with 
firmness,  to-morrow  I feel  that  I have  strength  to  do  the 
same  ; but  I am  convinced  that  it  is  not  my  own  strength, 
but  that  it  comes  from  on  high.”  I asked  him  to  ex- 
plain that  part  of  Jane  Le  Maistre’s  deposition  against 
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him,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  having  been  followed 
out  of  the  house  by  his  father,  and  that  he  was  weeping. 
That,  said  I,  must  have  been  occasioned  by  some  scuffle 
in  the  house.  He  then  told  me,  that  he  had  gone  into 
the  garden,  and  picked  a single  pear  from  a tree, that  had 
on  it  about  half  a Jersey  bushel,  and  .that  while  he  was 
about  it,  his  father  had  come  behind  and  caught  him  by 
the  cape  of  his  jacket,  and  kicked  him  about 
the  back  and  legs  ; that  he  tore  himself  from  him, 
and  that  while  smarting  from  the  blows,  and  under  the 
irritation  of  the  moment  , he  went  for  the  two  brick 
bats,  one  of  which  had  deprived  the  deceased  of  life.  It 
was  that  pear  w'hich  he  was  seen  eating,  and  not  an  ap- 
ple, as  was  stated  in  the  depositions.  He  again  solemnly 
protested  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  killing  his 
father.  Had  such  been  his  design,  he  had  had  repeated 
opportunities  to  do  so,  without  the  probability  of  any 
human  detection,  when  he  was  lying  in  the  house  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  and  intoxication. 

I could  not  help  expressing  my  sorrow,  that  his  early 
youth  had  been  entrusted  to  such  parents,  since  the  im- 
morality of  the  one,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  other,  had 
been  attended  with  such  fatal  effects  to  themselves,  and 
had  eventually  brought  him  into  his  present  lamentable 
situation.  I observed  to  him  that  had  he  been  brought 
op  as  a destitute  orphan  in  the  workhouse,  it  would  have 
been  a happy  circumstance  for  him,  and  that  he  would 
thus  in  all  human  probability  have  escaped  the  sad  con- 
dition into  which  he  had  been  gradually  led  by  the  wick- 
edness of  his  parents,  and  by  his  own  guilty  negligence  in 
not  seeking  God  while  he  could  be  found.  I- told  him  be- 
sides, that  if  by  some  almost  miraculous  interposition  he 
should  escape  the  law,  he  ought  never  to  remain  in  a 
country,  where  he  would  be  stamped  with  the  mark  of 
Gain,  but  to  retire  to  some  distant  land,  where  he  might 
change  his  name,  and  spend  a life  of  piety  and  unceas- 
ing repentance.  He  replied  that  such  was  his  intention, 
and  that  if  he  should  escape,  he  never  again  would  stay 
in  this  Island. 

I said  it  seemed  to  have  been  a merciful  interposition 
in  his  favour  that  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Dallas  had 
happened  to  be  in  the  Island,  at  the  time  of  his  deepest 
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distress.  **  Yes,  Sir/’  answered  be,  <e  they  have  been  sent 
tome  like  Angels  from  heaven,  to  my  assistance.” 

His  Counsel,  Mr.  Hammond  had  been  with  him  the 
evening  before  ; and  after  I was  gone  the  Rev.  Francis 
Cunningham  spent  some  time  with  him.  I told  him  that 
the  R ev.  Ph.  Fiileul  was  to  be  with  him  the  next  day, 
and  that,  at  all  events,  I would  see  him  again  on  the 
Tuesday. 

I was  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  poor 
youth  was  a sincere  penitent,  and  i confess,  that  for- 
getting his  crime  i would  have  made  any  exertion  in  my 
power  to  have  averted  his  fate  even  in  this  world.  1 left 
hixn  at  a quarter  before  seven. 


On  leaving  the  Prison  1 repaired  to  St.  Helier’s 
Church,  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  preach  a Cha- 
rity Sermon  for  the  Jersey  National  School.  1 was  now 
deeply  interested  for  Jolin,  hope  struggled  against  hope, 

1 saw'  in  him  but  a suffering  Penitent,  an  unintentional 
homicide,  and  that  if  the  pardon  of  his  soul  was  already 
granted  to  his  contrition , it  might  be  excusable  in  one 
unconnected  with  the  administration  or  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  to  give  a full  scope  to  the  claims  of  humanity, 
especially  when  acting  under  the  impression,  that  if  the 
severity  of  punishment  could  either  be  eluded  or  miti- 
gated, the  prisoner  might  live  to  be  a signal  and  lasting 
instance  of  the  all  sufficiency  of  the  religious  principle, 
to  change,  to  purify,  and  to  exalt  the  most  depraved 
disposition.  It  is  not  for  me  to  determine,  whether  that 
eagerness  for  his  preservation  in  this  world,  was  not  un- 
wise, and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  society.  1 only 
know  that  l felt  as  a man  for  a distressed  being,  and 
that  my  conscience  does  not  upbraid  me  for  my  exer- 
tions. 

I may  be  excused  for  mentioning  the  workings  of  my 
own  mind  in  a Pamphlet  professing  to  give  an  account 
of  what  took  place  between  a convict  and  one  of  his 
spiritual  advisers.  The  transition  from  the  solitaiy  gloom 
of  John’s  cell  to  the  crowded  assemblage  in  St.  Helier’s 
Church, -~w  as  like  emerging  from  Hell  to  Paradise,  There 
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I had  left  a guilty  being  in  irons,  the  wretched,  though 
the  resigned  victim  of  an  event  as  calamitous  as  it  was 
criminal,  and  here  I beheld  one  of  the  most  exalted  and 
the  least  imperfect  of  his  species,  in  the  person  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  surrounded  by  a numerous  con- 
gregation, who  waited  to  learn  from  his  lips  the  words 
of  life  and  of  salvation.  I am  a father , and  the  thought 
instantly  rushed  upon  me,  that  I had  as  little  room  to 
expect,  that  among-  the  countless  thousands  who  live 
and  die  in  obscurity  and  peace,  one  of  my  dear  children 
in  the  course  of  revolving  years,  should  bedignitied  with 
tiie  mitred  honours  of  the  Prelate,  as  1 had  to  dread  that 
another  of  them,  should  ever  incur  the  guilt  and  the 
shame  of  this  miserable  convict, — And  since  this  poor 
individual  is  the  only  one  out  of  such  vast  multitudes 
to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  be  plunged,  from  whatever 
cause,  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  guilt,  is  not  that  a strong 
plea  for  commiseration, — for  human  forgiveness  ? Oh  ! 
there  is  not  a man  who  can  lay  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
and  ask  the  question  ; but  will  find,  that  that  heart  will 
answer  him  in  the  affirmative. 

After  Service  I went  up  to  Colonel  Touzel,the  Deputy 
Governor,  and  addressed  him  in  Church,  and  in  his  Go- 
vernor’s seat,  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  culprit.  1 said 
that  in  case  he  should  be  condemned,  I submitted  to  him, 
that  the  whole  proceedings,  with  the  palliative  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  shocking  as  they  undoubtedly  were, 
might  be  simply  referred  to  His  Majesty’s  Government, 
on  the  principle  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris,  and 
without  any  recommendation  to  mercy  ; that  in  the 
meantime  the  execution  might  be  suspended,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  one  would  be  certain,  that  the  man  would 
not  suffer  until!  the  opinions  of  the  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try had  been  obtained  on  his  case.  He  promised  that  he 
would  mention  the  circumstance  to  the  Bailiff  and  the 
King’s  Procurator,  which  he  accordingly  did  ; but  Mr. 
Hammond,  the  Prisoner’s  Counsel,  having  applied  tothe 
Court  to  recommend  him  to  mercy,  and  having  been  refu- 
sed, the  interference  which  I solicited  became  impracti- 
cable. 

The  next  day,  Monday  the  28th  of  September  1829, 
2.  did  not  attend  the  Court  to  hear  JoUn’»  trial,  ttor  did 


1 see  him  on  his  return  to  jail  after  condemnation.  As 
1 had  promised  to  see  him  the  next  day,  l repaired  to  the 
Jailor’s,  where  1 met  the  Revd.  Philip  Filleul,  returning 
from  his  cell,  who  told  me  that  the  prisoner  had  had  so 
many  spiritual  comforters  that  morning,  that  he  feared 
it  would  only  exhaust  him  if  more  company  were  to  be 
admitted.  1 acquiesed  in  the  observation,  and  suggested 
that  some  arrangements  should  be  made  about  the  minis- 
ters whose  arduous  duty  it  might  be  to  attend  him  to  the 
seaffold.  He  replied  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallichan,  should 
be  the  clergyman,  as  he  had  already  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  perform  that  last  sad  office  to  the  prisoner  ; 
but  that  as  he  might  find  that  duty  too  difficult  to  be 
discharged  by  him  alone,  it  would  be  expedient  to  name 
another  person  to  give  him  his  assistance,  if  it  was 
found  necessary.  We  agreed  therefore  that  after  the 
Bishop’s  Visitation,  which  was  to  be  held  that  morning, 
the  Clergy  should  decide  on  the  best  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  the  prisoner.  This  was  done,  when  the  at- 
tendance of  the  beneficed  Clergy,  in  rotation,  at  the  Jail, 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  prisoner  left  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ministers  who  had  visited  him.  As  1 had  already 
visited  him,  1 reserved  to  myself  the  charitable  duty, 
weak  and  unprofitable  an  instrument  as  1 might  be,  to 
continue  my  visits,  and  to  confirm  him  in  the  earnestness 
©f  his  contrition  and  in  the  fervonr  of  his  religious  hopes, 
against  the  awful  moments  of  impending  dissolution. 


THIRD  VISIT. 

As  I had  promised  to  see  him  this  day,  I was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  going  to  his  cell  before  I returned 
home.  Accordingly  I went  to  Mr.  Babot’s  house  in  the 
evening,  where  I w,as  told  that  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter’s Chaplains,  who  where  to  leave  the  Island  the  nex& 
morning,  werejust  gone  in  to  visit  him  for  half  an  hour.  I 
said  I would  wait  till  they  had  left  him,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  his  cell  for  a few  minutes,  with  which 
request  the  jailor  complied.  As  we  came  in  the  passage. 
We  could  hear  the  loud  ejaculations  of  the  prisoner’s 
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prayers,  though  it.  was  not  more  than  five  minutes  since 
the  Bishop’s  chaplains  had  left  him.  Young  Mr.  Babot 
observed,  that  he  always  found  him  thus  employed, when 
he  was  left  alone  in  his  cell. 

On  mv  going  in,  I desired  the  turnkey  to  wait  for  me 
in  the  passage,  as  I did  not  intend  to  make  any  stay.  I 
was  almost  overpowered  by  my  own  feelings,  when  I 
beheld  the  unfortunate  Youth  not  onlv  in  irons,  but  now 
hand-cuffed,*  which  I was  told  is  an  additional  precaution 
taken  here,  when  convicts  are  left  for  execution.  I walk- 
ed up  to  his  bed,  shook  hands  cordially  with  him  ; and, 
it  being  the  first  time  that  I had  seen  him  since  his  con- 
demnation, I said,  I hoped  he  was  composed  and  resign- 
ed to  the  will  of  God.  1 could  not  go  home  that  evening, 
without  seeing  him,  as  1 had  promised  him  two  days  be- 
fore. 1 knew  he  was  exhausted  with  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  day,  and  with  the  kind  attentions  of  those 
friends  who  had  visited  him.  1 would  therefore  forbear 
praying  by  him  at  this  time.  1 was  glad  to  hear  that  he 
had  exhibited  on  his  trial  that  manly  fortitude,  and  that 
calm  Christian  resignation,  which  he  had  promised  me 
to  do.  1 informed  him  of  my  humble  intercession  with 
the  Deputy  Governor  for  him  ; but  that  nothing  which 
he  might  have  done,  could  have  averted  his  fate. 

The  prisoner  thanked  me,  and  observed  that  all  this 
was  unnecessary,  that  he  trusted  God  had  forgiven  him 
his  sins  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  depart. 

1 replied  that  he  did  right, — That  atll  hopes  of  delive- 
rance on  earth,  were  at  an  end,  that  the  stern  severity 
of  human  laws  could  not  pardon  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  that  the  interests  of  society  demanded  the  sacri- 
fice, and  that  there  were  many  hard  hearted  and  unre- 
lenting people, who  saw  his  case  in  all  its  blackest  colours. 
But  let  not  those  things  disturb  you,  — consider  yourself 
as  a being  no  longer  belonging  to  this  world  ; the  bonds 


* When  young  Babot  went  to  hand-cuff  him,  the  pri- 
soner perceiving  his  emotions  at  the  performance  of  this 
painful  duty,  said  to  him.  “ That  will  not  hurt  me  ; our 
Saviour  bore  a great  deal  more  for  us  (en  a souffert  bien 
d'autres  pom’  nous,) 
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of  the  flesh  which  have  hitherto  held  you  are  nearly 
broken,  and  a few  short  days  more  of  expectation  will 
remove  you  from  this  scene  of  anguish  and  sorrow  for 
ever. — A.  short,  a trying  passage  indeed,  awaits  you 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ; but  may  the 
merciful  God,  who  has  already  given  you  so  much 
strength  on  former  occasions,  support  you  still  with  re-* 
doubled  fortitude  in  the  great  conflict  of  expiring  na- 
ture ! — And  after  all,  it  will  be  but  a momentary  pang, 
a pang  by  the  penitent  sinner  not  much  to  be  dreaded. 
Be  thankful. — Had  not  this  awful  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence overtaken  you  in  your  career  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, you  might  by  living  a few  years  longer,  have  pe- 
rished in  all  your  sins.  The  frailty  of  our  nature,  the 
affections  that  grovel  on  this  earth,  the  tenderness  of 
pity,  would  almost  repine  to  see  a young  man  cut  off*  by 
an  ignominious  end  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  at  an  age 
when  his  friends,  when  his  country,  had  a claim  upon 
him  that  he  would  have  proved  a useful  member  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  station  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
Providence  ; — ! But  God’s  will  be  done. — It  may  be 
that  if  a fever,  or  a consumption  had  carried  you  off,  it 
might  have  been  more  satisfactory.  Yet,  after  all,  what 
are  ignominy  & reproach  to  one  who  has  deserved  them, 
and  whose  repentance,  he  humbly  hopes,  has  reconciled 
him  to  his  indulgeut  heavenly  Father  ? If  rightly  con- 
sidered, an  early  death  is  rather  to  be  envied  than 
otherwise.  How  many  troubles,  how  many  vexations, 
will  be  unfelt  by  you,  which  would  have  been  unavoida- 
bly met  with, had  your  life  been  prolonged  to  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  however  pious,  exemplary,  and  penitent  you  might 
have  been  in  your  future  conduct  ! — 1 must  leaye  you  ; 
1 will  be  here  again  to-morrow  ; but  may  the  blessing  of 
God,  may  the  influence  of  his  all  sufficient  grace  be  with 
you  more  and  more,  as  the  fatal  hour  approaches. 

1 left  the  prisoner,  whose  mild  and  unshakened  forti-; 
tude,  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  perpetual  interrup- 
tions upon  him  during  that  day,  had  necessarily  excited 
my  admiration  ; and  l confess  that  he  was  much  less 
affected  with  his  fate  than  1 was  myself,  to  whom  the 
sight  was  heart-rending  in  the  extreme, 


FOURTH  VISIT. 

The  next  evening,  Wednesday  the  30th,  1 called  at 
the  jail,  where  I was  informed,  that  the  prisoner  had 
seen  many  people  during  the  day,  and  that  as  he  was  ex- 
hausted, Mr.  Le  Gallais,  the  Under  Sheriff  had  given 
orders  that  nobody  should  be  admitted  to  him  till  nine 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  1 intended  to  have  remon- 
strated on  the  rigorous  and  unnessary  precaution  of  hand- 
cuffing the  prisoner,  and  to  have  adduced  the  example  of 
the  English  prisons,  when  I learned  that  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lais had  anticipated  my  wishes  and  ordered  the  hand- 
cuffs to  be  taken  off.  Indeed  1 am  happy  to  have  this 
public  opportunity  to  mention  the  uniform  attention  and 
humanity  of  that  officer,  to  the  prisoner,  and  that  never 
did  a man  perform  his  official  duty  with  more  reluctance 
or  with  greater  distress  to  his  feelings. 

1 desired  Mr.  Babot,  who  was  to  see  the  prisoner 
again  at  11  o’clock  the  same  evening,  to  tell  him  that  1 
had  inquired  for  him,  and  would  call  again  on  the 
morrow. 

On  asking  Babot,  if  the  prisoner  knew  that  he  was-  to 
suffer  on  the  next  Saturday,  he  replied  that  he  thought 
he  knew  it,  but  that  he  was  not  sure  whether  he  had  been 
officially  informed  of  it.  The  next  morning  1 called  on 
Col.  Touzel  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  his  being  imme- 
diately informed  of  this  circumstance,  as  any  delay  might 
be  interpreted  by  the  public  as  a refinement  of  severity, 
which  certainly  his  case  did  not  deserve.  In  cases  of 
high  treason,  the  sufferers  had  sometimes  the  warrant 
communicated  to  them  only  24  hours  before  its  execution, 
but  the  same  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
this  unhappy  Youth. 

The  same  morning  Jolin  received  an  official  communi- 
cation that  he  was  to  suffer  on  the  following  Saturday. 
He  received  it  with  that  extraordinary  firmness  and  resig- 
nation, which  he  has  uniformly  manifested  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  expressed  some  impatience  and  anxiety,  that 
he  should  have  yet  to  wait  so  long,  before  he  could  re- 
join his  Saviour. 
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I went  the  next  evening  at  half-past  five  o’clock  to 
Mr.  Babot’s  house,  where  I found  Mr.  Kaines'of  No. 12, 
Halkett  Street,  a humane  and  sincere  Christian,  who  was 
requesting  permission  to  acoompany  nie  to  John’s  cell. 
Mr.  Babot  granted  it,  and  thither  we  immediately  repair- 
ed together. 

As  we  approached  his  cell  we  could  hear  him  loudly 
employed  in  prayer.  1 grasped  his  hand,  and  asked  him 
how  he  felt.  He  answered  that  he  was  tranquil  and 
happy.  I said,  that  the  grace  of  God  would  increase  in 
him  with  his  increasing  need,  that  he  held  now  to  the 
world  by  a single  thread,  and  that  all  his  thoughts  were 
already  fixed  in  Heaven.  But  still  the  flesh  might  be  weak 
and  in  the  last  agonies,  in  the  pain , in  the  bliss  of  dying , 
he  might  still  want  for  more  sublime  encouragement  and 
for  more  unconquerable  strength.  But  these  could  not 
be  imparted  by  human  means  ; these  could  only  be  de- 
rived from  a contemplation  of  the  patient  endurance  of  a 
Holy  Saviour,  bleeding  on  the  Cross.-— 1 then  began  to 
read  to  him  St.  Mathew’s  account  of  the  Crucifixion, 
contained  in  the  xxvii  chapter  of  his  Gospel.  The  day 
was  failing,  and  1 stood  up  in  a chair,  to  read  by  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  gleaming  through  the  grated 
window  of  the  cell.  While  1 was  in  the  middle  of  this 
holy  exercise,  1 was  interrupted  by  a kind  of  rustling  be- 
hind me,  and  on  turning  round,  1 saw  that  John  Ham- 
mond, Esq.,  the  prisoner’s  Counsel,  was  just  come  into 
the  cell.  After  having  said  a few  words  to  that  Gen- 
tlemen, 1 found  that  it  was  now  too  dark  to  be  able  to 
read.  A light  was  soon  after  brought  in  by  young  Mr. 
Babot,  to  whom,  on  his  offering  to  retire,  1 said  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  *e  Stay,  and  join  us  in  these  sa- 
cred devotions — stay,  we  are  Christians,  we  are  brothers.” 
1 took  up  the  book  again,  and  concluded  reading 
St.  Matthew’s  account  of  the  Crucifixion.  1 then  began 
expounding  to  him  the  principal  parts  of  that  wonderful 
instance  of  redeeming  love,  and  dwelled  with  particular 
energy  on  those  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  bore  some 
resemblance  to  those  which  he  a poor  sinner,  a guilty 
malefactors,  would  be  soon  led  forth  to  undergo  in  the 
sight  of  asembled  multitudes.  But  let  the  example  of 
that  Saviour,  arm  you  with  courage,  with  undaunted 
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courage,  and  such  resignation — as  no  human  things  can 
shake  or  appal. You  have  shown  much  resolution  in  some 
parts  of  your  former  life  ; that  firmness  seems  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  have  increased  with  your  need»  You 
had  promised  me  to  appear  before  the  Royal  Court  with, 
a placid,  but  a composed  and  unbroken  spirit,  because, 
as  you  said,  that  it  was  not  your  strength,  but  a strength 
that  was  derived  from  above.  You  have  redeemed,  1 am 
told,  that  truly  noble  and  Christian  pledge.  You  appea- 
red there,  as  1 have  been  informed,  neither  depressed 
with  the  insensibility  of  impenitence,  nor  steeled  with 
the  hardihood  of  guilt  ; but  with  an  appearance  that 
showed  a fixed  determination  to  abide  the  utmost  ven- 
geance of  human  laws,  for  an  offence  which  might  be 
deeply  deplored,  but  which  could  not  be  recalled,  and 
like  one  who  humbly  hoped  that  the  overflowing  tears  of 
his  own  contrition,  and  the  glorious  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace, had  already  deadened  the  stings  of  remorse 
and  opened,  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  the  prospects  of 
reconciliation  and  acceptance.  There  is  still  one  short 
trial,  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ; but  the 
merciful  God,  as  1 have  told  you  before,  who  has  sup- 
ported you  hitherto,  will  not  forsake  you  at  that  appal- 
ling moment.  1 recapitulated  several  other  topics  aris- 
ing from  the  crucifixion,  the  same  that  1 had  already 
employed  on  my  former  visits,  and  which  are  to  be  found 
indifferent  parts  of  this  Pamphlet,  but  which,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  repetition,  need  not  be  mentioned  in 
this  place. 

Having  at  length  concluded  my  address  to  the  prisoner, 
he  said,  that  he  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  this  world, 
and  that  he  would  not  live  again  here  for  the  whale  is- 
land  of  Jersey.  These  were  his  very  words. 

Mr,  Hammond  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent  came 
up  to  his  bed-side,  and  said  : “ Jolin,  I am  come  here, 
because  I wished  to  see  you  again.  Though  your  crime 
was  enormous,  it  did  still  admit  of  some  palliating  cir- 
cumstances.7’— Jolin  then  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  clasping 
both  his  hands  togetherpnost  earnestly  said,  “Mr.  Ham- 
mond, L thank  you  over  and  over  again,  for  the  pains 
you  have  taken  for  me.  I regret  that  I have  nothing  to 
give,  to  reward  you  as  you  deserve,”— -Mr.  Hammond 
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replied,  <c  Do  not  thank  me. — I have  done  no  more  than 
my  duty.” 

Mr.  Hammond’s  defence  of  that  unhappy  client  Was 
most  noble  and  disinterested,  and  evinced  much  talent 
and  legal  knowledge  ; hut  it  was  his  glowing  simpathy 
and  his  impassioned  eloquence  to  give  every  chance  of 
escape,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  a forlorn 
and  penitent  fellow  man,  that  touched  every  bosom,  and 
even  drewr  unwilling  tears  from  some  of  the  judges.  It 
is  exertions  such  as  these,  which  hallow  the  profession 
of  an  advocate  and  encircle  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen  in  a halo  of  honour  and  humanity. 

On  my  observing  to  Mr. Hammond,  the  prisoner’s  tran- 
quil state,  and  that  his  intellects  were  perfectly  sound,  he 
acknowledged  that  humanity  had  induced  him  to  set  up  a 
plea  of  insanity,  and  that  he  had  had  his  head  examined 
for  that,  purpose  by  a medical  gentleman,  w ho  had  re- 
ported fhat  the  blows  had  been  indicted  on  the  back  of 
it,  and  that  none  had  been  received  in  front, which  might 
have  affected  the  brain  and  derarged  the  intellect. 

I remarked  that  I was'  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  about  the  blow  s, w hich  he  was  said  to  have 
received  on  the  head  from  his  late  father.  The  evidence 
of  his  having  been  beaten  with  hammers  and  iron  bars, 
bad  been  treated  in  Court  with  something  bordering  on 
levity,  as  if  there  might  not  he  small  hammers  and  small 
iron  bars,  which  might  inflict  very  serious,  though  not 
fatal  injuries.'  I desired  that  Mr.  Kaines  and  young 
Babot,  should  examine  his  head  before  Mr.  Hammond 
and  myself,  which  they  did,  and  found  it  covered  with 
scars.  Mr.  Hammond  then  told  me, that  he  saw  the  pri- 
soner on  Wednesday  the  23d  of  September  1829,  the 
day  before  the  Enditemenf,  or  trial  before  the  petty 
jury.  He  described  him  as  having  been  then  in  areally 
distracted  state,  torn  up  by  every  conflicting  passion, 
and  all  bis  faculties  harrowed  up  by  the  unutterable  an- 
guish of  remorse.  The  dread  of  death  was  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts,  and  there  was  nothing  to  which  he 
would  not  have  submitted  to  avoid  capital  punishment; 
but  when  he  saw  him  again  on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 
be  was  astonished  at  the  sudden  and  rapid  change  which 
bad  taken  place  in  him  ; — he  was  calm,  placid,  and  re- 
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signed,  he  hoped  that  God  had  accepted  his  repen- 
tance,— and  he  had  not  one  wish  to  live.  I then  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Hammond,  that  1 had  found  him  exactly 
in  that  state  on  my  first  visit,  which  had  preceded  his  owi 
but  by  a few  hours. 

The  opinion  of  an  impartial  and  enlightened  manlike 
him  was  certainly  very  important  ; but  Mr.  De  Quette- 
ville,  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  and  other  laymen  of  the 
highest  respectability,  who  had  formerly  known  the  pri- 
soner, had  been  equally  struck  with  that  rapid  and  sa- 
lutary change.  Still,  added  i,  the  mental  sufferings  of 
that  Youth, in  the  former  part  of  his  imprisonment  have 
nearly  touched  the  very  verge  of  the  most  execrutiatiug 
agonies  of  remorse.  It  is  a physical  fact, that  the  suffe- 
rings of  the  mind,  have  their  bounds,  as  well  as  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  body.  Every  former  passion  and  habit 
must  be  torn  and  obliterated  from  the  heart,  before  new 
ones  can  be  implanted  there,  and  it  is  buttoo  common, 
that  in  those  dreadful  struggles,  the  intellectual  power* 
are  extinguished  by  madness,  idiotism,  insensibility,  or 
drunkenness.  But  happily  Jolin’s  case  has  not  been  so 
deplorable.  His  remorse  has  made  him  neither  a mad- 
man/nor an  idiot.  All  his  former  habits  seem  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  affliction,  and  to 
have  been  providentially  replaced  by  that  steady  reli- 
gious principle,  which  now  employs  and  absorbs  all  the 
energies  of  his  soul. 

He  had  indeed  been  visited  by  good  and  pious  men 
during  the  short  interval  between  Mr.  Hammond's  two 
visits  ; but  in  vain  would  Paul  have  planted  or  Apollos 
watered , had  not  God  given  the  increase  ; or  to  speak 
in  ordinary  language,  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  a 
conversion  from  the  depths  of  vice  and  profligacy  to  the 
mild  & the  consoling  assurances  of  the  Christian  faith, 
must  have  been  effected  by  more  than  human  means, 
and  by  some  hidden  principle  acting  irresLably  upon 
the  human  faculties. 

On  being  asked,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  cele- 
brated Hymn  beginning  with  this  verse, — “ There  is  a 
fountain  filled  with  blood,”  the  prisoner  replied,  that  he 
was  particularly  fond  of  it,  and  immediately  repeated  a 
few  stanzas. 
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He  also  told  me  that  the  Dean  was  to  come  and  ad- 
minister him  the  Sacrament  the  next  morning,  a cir- 
cumstance which  seemed  to  give  him  particular  pleasure. 

f then  proposed  to  conclude  my  visit  by  prayer,  when 
immediately  we  all  fell  on  our  knees,  round  the  prisoner’s 
bed,  who  sat  on  it,  since  he  was  prevented  from  kneeling 
by  his  irons.  The  extemporaneous  effusion,  I poured  to 
Heaven  was  the  most  affecting  part  of  all  my  interviews. 

1 caught  the  glow  of  euthusiarn,  1 felt  as  if  1 was  trans- 
ported beyond  myself,  and  had  suddenly  acquired  an 
energy  of  persuasion  which  i never  had  before.  The 
thoughts,  the  very  words  in  which  1 expressed  them,  are 
most  of  them  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  memory  ; but 
still  though  so  few  days  have  since  elapsed,  1 am  con- 
scious that  much  is  already  forgotten,  that  the  inspiring 
moment  is  perhaps  gone  by, — never  to  return,  and  that 
1 can  now?  give  but  a very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  moving 
scene  that  occurred.  As  far  as  my  recollection  will  ad- 
mit, 1 prayed  nearly  in  the  following  terms. 

O Blessed  Lord,  who  wiliest  not  that  any  should  pe- 
rish, but  that  the  sinner  should  repent  and  inherit  ever- 
lasting life;  look  down  in  thy  infinite  mercy  upon  this 
poor,  afflicted,  and  repenting  sinner.  O Lord,  his  ho- 
pes in  this  world  have  vanished  like  a shadow,  and  but 
lor  that  measure  of  thy  all  sufficient  grace  with  which 
Thou  hast  touched  his  stony  heart,  and  softened  it  with 
contrition,  he  would  have  perished  in  his  manifold  ini- 
quities. But  blessed  be  Thou  for  thine  infinite  good- 
ness. The  once  hardened  sinner  ffies  now  to  thee  for 
succour  in  his  time  of  need.  The  burden  of  his  offences 
was  intolerable  ; but  though  his  transgressions  have  been 
heinously  criminal,  and  a direct  and  a dreadful  violation 
of  thy  commandments,  support  him  now  in  his  good 
resolutions,  and  render  his  repentance  equally  sincere 
and  edifying.  We  bless  thee  for  thine  infinite  wisdom, 
for  “ thy  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,”  and  though  they 
are  mysterious  and  unsearchable,  yet  we  acknowledge, 
that  they  directly  tend  to  the  good  of  all  thy  creatures. 
It  is  in  mercy  that  Thou  hast  visited  this  once  hardened 
transgressor,  who  now  lies  prostrate  under  thy  chaste- 
ning rod.  Oh  may  this  sad  and  appalling  visitation  be 
the  means  of  making  him  loathe  and  abhor  the  paths  of 
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sin,  that  he  may  persevere  to  the  last  in  improving  its 
the  knowledge  of  thy  word,  and  in  holding  fast  the  re- 
vealed promises  of  eternal  life  ! Grant  him  on  his  re- 
pentance, and  through  the  merits  of  thy  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he  may  find  that  religious  peace  within  this 
dungeon,  to  which  he  would  have  ever  been  a stranger, 
had  his  atrocious  guilt  been  hidden  and  unpunished  in 
this  world  ! Oh  welcome  then  for  him  this  terrible  vi- 
sitation ! welcome  this  salutary  affliction,  which  awfully 
awakens  the  perishing  soul  from  its  long  insensibility  to 
the  cheering  hopes  of  everlasting  happiness  in  a future 
state  ! The  good  seed  had  fallen  among  the  thorns  ; — 
(Luke  viii,  7.) — A bad,  a vicious  education  had  choked 
up  that  good  seed.  The  baleful  example  of  transgres- 
sing parents,  and  the  sins  and  follies  of  this  world,  had 
nearly  plunged  this  miserable  boy  into  irretrievable  des-  . 
truction.  Oh  ! had  he  died  a year  before  in  all  his  sins, 
even  the  faint  gleam  of  hope,  would  have  been  extin- 
guished in  the  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  of 
wrath  to  come. — Butin  thy  judgments  Thou  hast  remem- 
bered mercy  ; thy  grace  has  been  abundantly  shed 
around  him,  and  this  penitent  sinner  now  looks  up  to 
Thee,  in  the  humble  and  confident  hope  of  forgiveness. 
The  thorns  that  choked  the  good  seed  have  been  rooted 
up, and  now  its  late  and  rapid  growth  promises  to  bring 
forth  a hundred  fold  the  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  He 
has  come  late  into  the  Vineyard  ; yea,  even  at  the  ele- 
venth hour.  But  grant,  O Lord,  that  his  eagerness  to 
do  thy  work,  the  copious  tears  of  his  repentance,  and  his 
trust  in  thy  gracious  promises  may  make  him  equal  in 
thy  eternal  reward,  with  those  who  “ have  borne  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day.”  Receive,  we  intreat 
thee,  receive  this  lost,  this  wandering  sheep  into  thy 
fold,  and  may  we  unite  in  holy  rejoicings,  that  when  the 
ninety  and  nine  sheep  are  yet  left  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  (Luke  xv.  4.)  Thou  hast  found  that  sheep 
which  was  lost.  O grant  thy  peace,  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  to  this  departing  sinner, 
since  thy  Blessed  Son  has  revealed  to  us, — “ That  like- 
wise joy  shall  be  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repen- 
teth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which 
need  no  repentance,”  (Luke  xv,  7.)  Thou  pardonesf, 
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Lord  ;-*-but  human  laws  are  inflexible,  and  the  world, 
the  cruel  Tyorld,  tramples  on  the  agonies  of  a fallen 
brother,  or  waits  with  impatience  and  inhuman  com- 
placency to  witness  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  ignomi- 
nious punishment.  Turn  thou  their  hearts, O Lord,  and 
they  shall  be  turned  ! — Who  shall  dare  “ to  cast  the 
first  stone  — Let  him  that  standeth  take  heed  let  he 
fall.  Let  him  take  heed  lest  he  should  provoke  Thee  »o 
crush  him  likewise  in  thine  appointed  time,  with  the 
fierceness  of  thy  wrath. 

At  this  part  of  my  supplication,  Jolin  appeared  to  be 
much  affected,  he  sobbed,  and  shed  tears.  His  emotion 
continued  to  increase,  till  1 had  finished  my  prayer  ; at 
the  same  time  1 was  nearly  overpowered  by  rav  own  feel- 
ings, the  words  could  hardly  find  utterance,  and  1 felt 
that  mixture  of  sorrow  and  of  religious  hope,  which  it  is 
easier  to  experience  than  to  express.  Mr.  Hammond, 
Mr.  Kaines,  and  young  Babot  were  equally  moved. — • 
There  was  notone  dry  eye  in  the  cell.- — 1 proceeded.— 

But  all  are  not  unmerciful, — all  are  not  uncharitable. 
Thousands  have  lamented  the  transgressions  of  our  un- 
fortunate brother,  and  tears  have  flowed  in  torrents  at 
the  prospect  of  his  untimely  fate,  and  even  at  this  mo- 
ment,that  our  fervent  prayers  in  his  beh half, rise  from  this 
dreary  abode  to  the  throne  of  grace,  the  benevolent,  the 
compassionate,  the  Christian  hearts  of  thousands  of  our 
countrymen,  surround  him  on  all  sides,  and  raise  their 
holy  aspirations  to  Thee,  O Lord,and  pray  that  since  his 
deliverance  on  earth  is  impossible,  it  may  please  Thee  to 
convert  him,  to  arm  him  with  becoming  firmness  at  his 
last  terrible  trial, and  to  admit  him  into  that  happy  state, 
where  every  tear  shall  be  dried  from  every  eye.  Though 
his  sin  is  enormous,  may  his  unfeigned  contrition,  may 
the  sufferings  which  he  has  to  undergo  on  earth,  plead 
before  Thee  for  pardon  ; — “For  thy  arm,  O Lord, is  not 
shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  neither  thy  ear  heavy 
that  it  cannot  hear.’'  (Isaiah  LIX,  1) — But  words  fail 
me,  and  the  lips  refuse  to  give  utterance  to  my  thoughts. 
Yet  this  poor  boy,  feels  intensely,  feels  a glow  of  devotion 
and  of  religious  comfort  beyond  what  1 could  express. 

Here  the  prisoner  interrupted  me  with  an  affecting 
simplicity  and  said.  “Don’t  call  me,  Sir,  a poor  Boy.— * 
l tun  wot  poor,— I am  neb  in  grace/' 
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T looked  stedfastly  on  him,  and  addressed  him. — Oil 
no  ! you  are  not  a poor  boy.—  -It  was  a slip  of  the  ton- 
gue, the  effect  of  my  pity  and  of  my  weakness.- — Yet, 
while  you  lived  in  sin  you  were  once  a poor,  a friendless 
boy  ; — but  you  are  now  a penitent  brother,  a beloved  in 
Christ. — Oh  ! be  not  afflicted.  1 have  come  here  to 
soothe,  to  heal  ; but  not  to  grieve,  to  discompose.  Your 
tears  are  the  blessed  effect  of  reconciliation  to  God  through 
Christ.  “ They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.” 
Yours  are  the  tears  of  joy,  of  contrition,  and  of  repentance. 
— The  ties  that  held  you  here,  have  b&sn  rudely  torn  as- 
under, and  you  have  bidden  farewell  to  a world,  to 
which  you  scarcely  now  belong. — Ours  are  the  tears  of 
weakness,  of  regret,  of  compassion  ; — we  are  still  held 
by  the  bonds  of  the  flesh,  and  our  affections  are  not  yet 
elevated  above  the  dross  and  the  corruption  of  our  fallen 
nature.  Yours  is  the  strength, and  ours  is  the  weakness  ; 
for  as  some  good  and  wise  men  have  believed,  it  is 
only  persons  who  stand  like  you  on  the  brink  of  eternity 
who  can  clearly  discern  the  future, or  rightly  estimate  the 
value  of  that  blessed  exchange  of  time  for  immortality, 
which  Providence  in  its  wisdom  has  denied  to  those  who 
are  still  held  in  the  flesh,  lest  they  should  be  weary  and 
faint,  through  the  years  of  sorrow  & of  temptation,  which 
they  may  have  remaining  to  travel  on  in  their  earthly 
pilgrimage.  (*) 

i resumed.— O Almighty  God,  we  pray  not  only  for 
our  penitent  brother,  but  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  whole 
human  race,  and  since  thou  hast  promised,  that  when 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  thy  name.  Thou 
wilt  grant  their  requests,  bear,0  Lord,  our  supplications. 
We  are  Fathers, — Thou  hast  entrusted  our  children — 
immortals  souls  to  our  care.  Grant  that  we  may  bring 
them  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  Thee,  and  in  the 


(*)  It  is  a beautiful  idea  borrowed  from  Lucan.  1 
read  it  many  years  ago,  and  the  pleasing  impressions  it 
then  made  on  me  have  never  been  forgotten, 

Agnoscere  solis 

Permissnm  est , quos  jam  tangit  vicinia  fail, 
Victnrosque  Dei  celant , ut  vivere  durent , 

Felix  esse  mori , JP karsalia.  Lib*  IF % 517. 
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knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  May  the  awful 
consequences  of  profligate  and  irreligious  parents  be 
ever  present  to  our  view  I — And  never  w as  there  a more 
melancholy  instance  of  it  than  what  we  witness  here  in 
this  dungeon.  The  parents  had  neglected  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  their  only  child  ; one  of  them  had 
treated  him  cruelly  ; but  thy  wrath  has  fallen  upon 
them,  and  they  have  been  miserably  punished.  The  son 
has  incurred  the  wages  of  sin  in  this  world, “and  he  shall 
not  live  out  half  his  days.”  Even  now, but  for  thy  merciful 
interposition,  his  soul  must  have  inevitably  perished. — 
Assist  us  then,  O Lord, in  our  earnest  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  present  and  the  spiritual  good  of  our  dear 
children,  and  may  the  influence  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  at- 
tend their  paths,  and  guide  them  safely  through  the 
dangers  of  infancy,  and  the  still  more  perplexing  snares 
ol  manhood!  Grant  that  they  may  grow  to  be  the 
comfort  of  our  declining  age, should  our  lives  be  extended 
to  that  period  ! But  whether  we  live,  or  die,  enable  us 
to  perform  our  duty  to  them  to  the  best  of  our  pow  er  ; 
and  may  thy  blessing  be  with  us,  and  with  them.  And 
never  may  our  own  sins,  or  their  sins,  draw  on  our 
heads  a visitation  in  thy  wrath,  like  that  which  has  so 
awfully  cut  short  this  prisoner  and  his  deceased  parents 
m their  thoughtless  career  of  profligacy  and  sin. 

1 ceased,  when  we  sat  down  for  a few  minutes  till  we 
became  a little  more  composed.  We  then  took  leave  of 
John.  1 asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  that  1 could 
do  for  him  in  this  world,  or  any  message  that  1 could 
convey  to  any  of  his  friends,  out  of  the  prison,  when  he 
thanked  me  and  said.  No,  (*)  1 commended  him  to 

God’s  blessing,  and  after  praying  that  he  might  support 
him  with  increasing  strength,  1 promised  thatl  would  see 
him  again,  and  having  retired  with  the  other  persons 
who  were  with  me,  we  left  him  to  his  own  meditations, 
and  to  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  his  cell. 

(*)  As  our  laws  do  not  require  dissection  for  murder, 
1 alluded  to  the  disposal  of  his  body,  which,  as  he  died 
penitent,  might  receive  a Christian,  though  private  bu- 
rial,  i called  the  next  day  to  suggest  it  to  a humane 
uncle,  who  had  never  forsaken  him  in  his  distress,  (Mr„ 
John  Le  Sueur,  of  Upper  Pier  Road),  who  told  me  that 
measures  were  already  taking  for  that  purpose. 


FIFTH  VISIT. 

The  next  morning  1 sent  the  prisoner  a copy  of  the 
Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,  a composition  which  1 be- 
lieved to  be  particularly  applicable  to  his  situation,  and 
for  which  he  thanked  me  afterwards. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  morning,  the  Dean  attended 
by  one  of  his  curates  repaired  to  John’s  cell  to  adminis- 
ter him  the  Sacrament.  Doctor  Struve  had  also  been 
there  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  a saund  state  ot 
mind.  1 was  glad  to  find  these  precautions  had  been 
taken,  as  being  the  surest  means  of  dispelling  any  doubts 
that  might  vet  remain  about  that  young  man’s  sanity  ; 
though  they  were  not  strictly  necessary  ; every  body 
who  had  had  any  intercourse  with  him  during  his  im- 
prisonment, must  have  been  convinced,  that  from  the 
moment  that  he  recovered  from  his  first  distraction  and 
despair, and  that  his  mind  had  settled  in  the  repose  of  re- 
pentance and  religious*  consolation,  no  man  could  talk 
more  rationally, or  be  less  under  the  dread  of  an  untimely 
death. 

1 repaired  to  the  jailor’s  house  about  dusk,  where  I 
waited  till  Mr.Le  Gallais,  the  undersheriff  returned  from 
the  prisoner’s  cell  That  gentleman  was  so  much  agita- 
ted, that  he  seemed  totally  absorbed  in  reflections  on  the 
scene  which  he  had  just  left. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gallichan,  who  was  to  sit  up  all  night 
with  the  prisoner  accompanied  me  with  Nicholas  Babot 
to  the  cell.  As  we  were  going  thither  I told  Mr.  Galli- 
chan, that  I must  be  cautious  how  I exhorted  him.  [ had 
greatly  affected  him  the  night  before,  and  when  I had 
prayed  for  parents  and  children,!  had  touched  the  chord 
too  strongly, and  it  had  thrilled  through  every  nerve.  I 
had  been  myself  astonished  at  the  effects.  It  had  been 
a latent  power  of  persuasion  of  which  I had  not  been  my- 
self conscious. 

The  iron  doors  were  soon  unbolted,  and  I again  saw 
Jolin  sitting  on  his  bed  with  the  same  unruffled  counte- 
nance,and  in  the  same  peaceful  attitude.  As  usual  1 walk- 
ed up  to  him,  and  grasped  his  hand  with  all  the  tender- 
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siess  of  Christian  sympathy.  I said,  1 trusted  he  was  as 
happy  and  composed  as  could  be  ; to  which  he  replied. 
That  he  already  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  a being  who 
had  taken  his  leave  of  this  world,  and  who  could  be 
scarcely  said  to  hold  to  it  any  longer. 

It  was  observed  that  in  England,  there  is  generally  a 
condemned  Sermon  preached  on  those  occasions.  1 said 
the  time  was  too  short  tor  it  now’,  and  suggested  to  Mr. 
Gallichan,  that  he  might  read  to  him  Dodd’s  Address 
to  his  unhappy  Brethren,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
comment  upon  it,  as  being  an  excellent  substitute  for 
such  a Discourse. 

1 will  mention  a slight  anecdote  as  showing  a parti- 
cular instance  of  the  prisoner’s  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind.  Nicholas  Babot  having  observed  that  the  window 
had  remained  open,  and  that  the  night  air  might  be  un- 
wholesome, i said,  that  it  mattered  not,  as  1 was  not  very 
susceptible  to  catch  cold.  The  prisoner,  without 
saying  a wmrd,  drew  up  one  of  the  chairs  on  his  bed, 
and  placing  it  against  the  wall,  desired  Babot  to  get  up 
upon  it,  and  reach  the  window. 

1 sat  on  the  bed. — 1 told  Jolia  that  as  bis  earthly  trou- 
bles were  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a close,  1 would 
recommend  him  to  have  now  ell  his  heart  and  soul 
exclusively  fixed  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  humiliation  and  the  glory  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer. 
The  evening  before  1 had  read  St.  Matthew’s  Account  of 
the  crucifixion,  1 would  now  read  to  him  the  History  of 
the  same  mighty  event  by  St.  Luke.  The  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour  would  supply  him  with  an  example  of  that 
holy  and  religious  courage,  w'hich  he  would  so  soon 
stand  in  need  of,  at  the  termination,  or  rather  at  the  re- 
lease from  all  his  troubles.  1 read  accordingly  the  xxiii 
Chapter  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  ; but  when  1 reached  the 
most  intense  part  of  Christ’s  sufferings  about  the  35v. 

I perceived  that  the  prisoner’s  sensibility  was  greatly 
excited,  and  1 could  hear  the  half  broken  sobs  that  es- 
caped him.  1 stopped,  and  with  all  the  mildness,  and 
the  impassibility  1 could  assume,  1 begged  he  would  not 
be  agitated.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  rather  a 
' matter  of  holy  joy ,— of  unspeakable  exultation, since  with- 
out that  gracious  atonement^  not  only  grievous  sinners 
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like  himself,  but  the  whole  race  of  man,  would  have 
everlastingly  perished  in  their  iniquities. — His  agitation 
displeased  me. — He  must  compose  himself. — If  he  did 
not, — 1 would  lay  down  the  book, — i would  not  read  any 


more  to  him. 
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My  rebuke  produced  the  effect  1 had  intended,  the 
prisoner  resumed  his  usual  serenity,  and  when  1 read  the 
account  of  the  Penitent  Thief,  ad  the  energies  of  his 
soul  seemed  refreshed  at  the  view  of  that  signal  ins- 
tance of  expiated  guilt  and  accepted  repentance. 

Having  finished  reading,  and  as  i wished  to  avoid  any 
thing  which  might  discompose  him  again,  1 carefully 
omitted  making  any  comment  on  the  most  aftectingpaft 
of  our  Saviour’s  sufferings.  1 told  him  therefore  that 
1 would  confine  myself  to  a few  observations  on  the  in- 
nocence of  Christ,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Penitent 
Thief.  1 said  that  no  guile  was  found  in  Christ,  that  his 
very  judge, Pilate, wished  to  acquit  him,  that  the  charges 
against  him  were  false  and  malicious,  and  that  he  was 
basely  sacrificed  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  an  infuriate  mul- 
titude ; or  rather,  that  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  had  permitted  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promised  expiatory  sacrifice, which  was  indispensable  for 
the  attainment  of  human  redemption.  But  as  for  you, 
my  brother,  you,  have  been  guilty,  and  your  condemna- 
tion in  this  world,  has  been  the  result  of  an  enormous  of- 
fence,— the  cruel  situation  to  which  Satan  reduces  those 
who  have  listened  to  his  wicked  devices.  Your  sentence 
is  just, and  yon  must  perceive  in  it  the  unerring  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 
But  blessed  be  God  ! who  has  looked  down  with  pity  cn 
your  forlorn  state,  who  has  called  you  to  the  knowledge 
of  Him  before  the  night  had  come  on  when  no  man  can 
work, — before  the  darkness  of  the  grave  had  closed 
around  you  forever,who  has  heard  your  prayers, who  has 
wiped  your  tears,  and  who,  I trust  has  accepted  your  re- 
pentance.— Be  comforted,  for  as  1 have  already  told  von 
more  than  once  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
Pslams. — “They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy. — - 
Yes,  said  the  prisoner,  mildly  responding — Amen . 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.”  He  smiled 
1 know  not  whether  it  was  imagination,  or  not,  but  there 
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s emed  tome  as  if  there  was  something;  more  than  human, 
or  even  something  angelic  in  that  smile  ! — 1 continued. 

Without  this  awful  visitation,  without  the  fatal  missile 
which  laid  your  father  low,without  the  solitude  & the  fa- 
cilities for  self-examination, which  you  have  found  in  this 
prison, it  is  probable  that  you  would  have  gone  on  in  your 
career  of  drunkenness  and  irreligion,  till  your  dear,  your 
immortal  soul  had  perished  for  ever,  Let  us  as  humble 
Christians  acquiesce  in  the  merciful  chastisements  which 
God  so  providentially  inflicts,  to  purify  and  bring  back  to 
him  his  wandering  creatures.  Your  crime, your  sufferings,  , 
your  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, are, 

1 believe,  the  severe  but  the  necessary  corrections  of  a lo- 
ving Father,  who  knew  that  these  w ere  the  most  effica- 
cious methods  to  bring  you  back  to  him. 

There  is  a feeling  of  compassion  for  you,  which  has  been 
daily  increasing,  since  the  true  state  of  your  mind  has 
been  known  among  your  countrymen.  Your  youth,  your 
repentance,  the  unpremeditated  nature  of  your  guilt, 
the  profligate  example  of  your  parents, and  above  all,  the 
hope  that  the  grace  of  God  has  wrought  a miraculous, 
though  imperceptible  change  in  you,  has  excited  a univer- 
sal interest  in  your  welfare.  Many  have  wished,  have 
even  humanely  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  law  ought 
to  have  been  mitigated  in  your  case.  1 too  have  been 
anxious  that  your  life  might  have  been  spared  ; because 
1 have  believed  your  contrition  to  be  sincere,  and  because 
1 thought  your  future  years  would  have  been  a striking 
contrast  tovour  former  irregularities, and  shown  to  gain- 
sayers  and  unbelievers  the  wonderful  change  in  couduct 
and  practice,  produced  by  a truly  regenerated  spirit. — 
But  it  has  been  decided  otherwise  ; — and  God’s  will  be 
done! — The  case  of  the  Penitent  Thief  is  full  of  the  most 
sublime  encouragement,  and  the  most  soothing  consola- 
tion. He  had  like  you  spent  a wicked  and  abandoned 
life,  and  like  you, he  had  neither  known  God,  nor  repen- 
ted, till  the  last  hour  of  the  day,  when  a ray  of  divine 
light  shining  among  the  closing  darkness  of  his  existence, 
enlightened  his  perishing  soul,  and  opened  to  him 
the  gates  of  everlasting  life.  His  blessed  Lord  sealed  his 
pardon  from  the  cross. — To  day  thou  slialt  be  with  me  in: 
Paradise*  The  same  merciful  intercession,  1 trust  ins 
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humble  confidence,  will  also  lead  you  to  eternal  happi- 
ness. Dark,  narrow,  and  gloomy  is  the  passage  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  but  the  end  of  it  opens 
with  the  cheering  prospect  of  a glorious  immortality* 
The  shades  of  your  last  night  on  earth  have  already  clo- 
sed upon  you,  and  to  morrow,  like  another  penitent  thief, 
to  morrow  (and  1 mention  it,  because  1 feel  that  you  can 
hear  ft  without  dread  or  emotion,)  you  too  on  your  cross 
will  have  to  make  your  expiation  to  the  justice  of  human 
laws  ; but  before  the  ligh  fails  again  with  the  setting 
sun,  may  you  be  like  that  penitent  thief,  with  our  Saviour 
in  Paradise  ! 

After  a moment’s  pause,  1 turned  round  to  Mr.  Galli- 
chan  and  an  English  Gentleman  who  was  with  us  in  the 
cell,  and  added.  When  1 see  our  penitent  brother  sitting 
in  his  bed,  with  so  much  religious  fervour,  and  such  calm 
and  unfeigned  repentance,  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb,  1 
almost  forget  his  real  situation,  and  could  imagine  my- 
self to  be  carried  back  to  a few  of  those  edifying  death- 
bed scenes,  which  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  witness 
in  the  course  of  my  ministerial  office.  1 mean  those  cases 
of  a blessed  consumption,  in  which  1 have  seen  some  in- 
dividuals in  the  bloom  of  youth,  in  the  midst  of  human 
enjoyments,  imperceptibly  waste  away,  and  linger  on 
slowly  to  the  grave,  without  uttering  one  word  of  impa- 
tience, without  regretting  for  one  moment  the  untimely 
close  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  Yes,  1 have  seen  those 
blessed  cases,  in  which  the  vigour  of  the  intellect  seemed 
to  have  increased,  and  the  spirit  of  faith  to  have  waxed 
strong,  as  the  hour  of  departure  approached,  and  it  is 
really  consoling  to  behold  our  Christian  brother  in  a simi- 
lar state  of  mind.  Jolin  was  soothed,  was  delighted, 
and  repeated  several  times,  that  these  were  truly  blessed 
cases  of  consumption,  and  that  he  thanked  God,  that  he 
was  equally  resigned,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
had  remained  equally  unimpaired. 

After  a few  minutes  he  took  up  a collection  of  hymns& 
which  he  called  his  dear  little  book , and  said  that  he  had 
it  always  on  his  bed,  or  under  his  pillow.  He  then  turned 
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to  one  of  his  favourite  hymns, and  read  with  an  emphatical 
and  not  unpleasing  voice,  the  following  : 

PRAISE  FOR  THE  FOUNTAIN  OPENED. 

There  is  a fountain  filled  with  blood, 

Drawn  from  Emmanuel’s  veins  ; 

And  sinners  plung’d  beneath  that  Hood, 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
That  fountain  in  his  day  ; 

And  there  have  1,  as  vile  as  he. 

Wash’d  all  my  sins  away. 

Dear  dying  Lamb,  thy  precious  blood 
Shall  never  lose  its  pow’r, 

Till  all  the  ransom'd  church  of  Go. I 
Be  sav’d  to  sin  no  more. 

E’er  since,  by  faith,  1 saw  the  stream 
Thv  flowing  wounds  supply, 

Bedeeming  love  has  been  my  theme* 

And  shall  be  till  1 die. 

Then  in  a nobler,  sweeter  song 
I’ll  sing  thy  pow’r  to  save, 

When  this  poor  lisping,  stamm’ring  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave. 

Lord,  1 believe  thou  hast  prepar’d 
(Unworthy  tho’  1 be,) 

Forme  a blood'bought  free  reward, 

A golden  harp  for  me  ! 

. 9Tis  strung,  and  tun’d  for  endless  years. 

And  form’d  by  pow’r  divine. 

To  sound  in  God  the  Father’s  ears 

iSTo  other  name  but  thine. 

7 ' . v ■ . l - 

eowpiR, 
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He  held  out  to  me  a small  tract  republished  in  Guern- 
sey in  1818,  Jack , or  the  Tar  Convinced.  He  had  de- 
rived much  edification  from  that  little  work,  it  would 
have  been  worth  more  than  hundreds  of  pounds  to  him, 
as  he  said, if  it  had  been  in  his  possession  some  years  ago. 

He  next  told  us,  that  this  night  was  the  anniversary  on 
which  he  had  escaped  shipwreck  a year  ago,  on  the 
coast  of  Guernsey. 

Mr.  Gallichan  observed,  that  it  was  providential  that 
be  was  then  rescued  from  a watery  grave,  as  the  ship- 
wreck of  his  body  would  have  been  in  all  probability 
followed  by  the  shipwreck  of  his  soul. 

John  said  it  was  so,  that  he  had  neglected  attending 
divine  worship,  and  that  from  what  he  had  seen,  there 
seemed  to  be  a great  deal  more  of  religion  among  the 
young  people  in  Guernsey,  than  in  this  Island. 

He  observed  that  since  1823,  he  had  not  seen  one 
happy  week,  till  the  time  that  he  found  himself  left  to  his 
own  reflections  in  this  prison. 

He  said  that  his  mother’s  two  brothers  had  not  died 
in  their  beds  : one  had  been  killed  m battle,  and  that 
the  other  had  been  drown'ed  in  the  Jersey  Great- Hoads. 

He  mentioned  that  Col.  Touzel  the  Depufcy-Governos; 
had  visited  him  in  the  morning.  He  seemed  pleased 
with  the  attention. 

He  expressed  his  sense  of  the  particular  attentions  he 
had  received  from  the  Rev.  Francis  Ferrot,  who  was  to 
preach  a sermon  for  him  that  evening,  ( when  I came  out 
' of  the  prison  I found  it  to  be  the  case.)  About  this  time 
Babot  came  in,  and  asked  me  if  1 wished  to  go  away.  1 
thought  that  Joliu  looked  as  if  he  wished  me  to  stay.  1 
asked  him  if  he  desired  me  to  remain  a little  longer. — 
“ Yes,  Sir,  do  stay,”  said  he  with  his  usual  meekness, 
“it  is  the  last  night  that  we  shall  spend  together.” — 
True,  said  1,  mv  good  friend,  hut  1 humbly  hope  that  we 
shall  meet  again  in  a future  state,  less  distressing  to  flesh 
and  blood,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  bliss  of  the 
immortal  Spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

1 mention  all  these  little  particulars  as  most  peculiarly 
striking.  1 n the  course  of  my  profession,  l have  seen 
many  individuals  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ; but  never 
before  did  1 w itness  such  coolness  and  such  self  com- 
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mand,  a scene  so  holy,  so  edifying  and  so  sublime.  Had 
he  been  in  the  full  bloom  of  human  prosperity,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  adding  half  a century  longer  to  his  ex- 
istence, he  could  not  have  been  more  collected.  1 was 
myself  almost  sinking  under  a delusion  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses.  1 could  not  believe,  that 
one  so  near  his  end,  conld  retain  so  much  courage,  or 
such  contempt  of  ignominy  and  death,  1 could  not  be- 
lieve, that  one  so  gentle,  and  now  so  well  instructed  in 
his  religious  duties,  and  so  patient  in  endurance,  could 
have  ever  been  capable  of  committing  a crime  for  which 
he  deserved  to  die,—  -that  he  could  have  been  a murderer. 

At  length  at  half  past  eight  1 took  leave  of  him — in 
this  world — for  ever.  1 grasped  his  hand  and  com- 
mended him  to  God.—  He  thanked  me  for  all  my  atten- 
tions to  him.—  1 said,  Young  man. — 1 believe  that  you 
are  penitent,  that  you  have  courage. — It  has  been  said 
that  you  are  mad, — that  reliaion  has  turned  your  brain. 
- — We  know  the  falsehood  of  these  reports.  1 intreat 
you  prove  to  morrow'  to  the  crowds  who  will  press  around 
you  that  it  is  the  Christian  religion,  which  has  bound  up 
your  wounds,  and  poured  its  balm  into  your  broken 
heart,  and  that  you  go  forth  not  in  your  own  strength, 
but  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  your  God — (Psalm, 
Ixxi,  v.  14.) — It  w as  then  hinted,  by  a Gentleman,  that  Jo- 
lin  intended  to  address  the  multitude  from  the  scaffold. 

1 left  him, — But  before  concluding  this  visit,  1 maybe 
allowed  to  make  a few  observations. 

1 never  saw  a man  more  free  from  enthusiasm  or  who 
talked  less  of  the  supernatural  influence  of  the  spirit. 
What  he  said  to  me  about  his  dreams  in  the  first  visit, was 
likely  enough  to  have  happened  ; but  these  was  nothing 
miraculous  in  it.  All  his  religion  centered  in  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ ; and  indeed  without  a belief  in  that,  the 
whole  fabrieof  RevealedReligion, w ould  fall  to  the  ground. 

His  imagination  was  warm,  and  his  faculties  after 
their  recovery  from  the  first  shock  of  surprise  and 
despair,  were  all  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Christian  Revelation  ; but  his  ardour 
went  not.  further,  at  least,  as  far  as  my  intercourse  with 
him  extended.  It  is  true,  however,  that  my  visits  were 
not  connected  with  any  plan  of  his  other  spiritual  com- 
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forters,  and  that  from  the  facilities  which  the  Undershe- 
riff  so  humanely  gave  to  all  religious  instructors  who 
came  to  offer  him  consolation,  it  is  barely  possible,  that 
he  may  have  been  visited  by  some  enthusiasts.  It  ap° 
pears  nevertheless  to  be  perfectly  certain,  that  if  any 
such  ever  reached  his  cell,  that  were  disappointed, 
and  that  the  sincere  piety  of  the  prisoner  continued  to 
the  very  last,  to  be  sober  and  rational. 

1 never  heard  him  complain  of  the  evidence  against  him, 
nor  of  his  sentence  ; never  did  an  expression  of  murmuror 
of  invective  escape  him,  that  he  fell  a victim  to  that 
public  indignation,  which  of  late  years  had  been  so  ♦ 
strongly  excited  by  some  aggravated  charges  of  atro- 
cious murders,  which  had  not  terminated  in  capital  pu- 
nishment, both  here  and  in  Guernsey* 

An  early  propensity  to  drinking  w as  the  primary  cause  ■ 
of  all  his  misfortunes.  It  is  evident  that  the  temporary 
derangement  he  laboured  under,  as  mentioned  on  his  ; 
trial,  was  owing  to  that  fatal  habit.  To  account  for  it, 
we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  plain  fact,  that  intoxica- 
tion variously  affects  different  men  some  are  merry, 
some  are  beastly,  and  some  are  mad.  I am  convinced: 
that  John  was  subject  to  that  infuriate  ebrietyy  if  l may 
use  the  expression,  and  that  will  at  once  reconcile  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  temporary  derange- 
ment, which  he  had  formerly  exhibited,  and  the  sound 
and  steady  intellect,  which  he  has  displayed  during  his 
imprisonment. 

I did  not  press  him  for  any  particular  confession  of 
bis  past  life,  nor  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  his  father.  I was  convinced  that  he  had  been  for- 
merly an  abandohljd  and  habitual  sinner,  but  that  now 
he  was  truly  penihVf,  a circumstance  quite  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  as  a Christian  Minister.  1 had  indeed  the 
opportunity,  more  than  once,  to  have  run  over  again 
with  him  the  evidence  on  his  trial,  and  to  have  ascer- 
tained facts  in  all  their  minutest  particulars;  but  that 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  given  room  to  controver- 
sies, on  a subject,  on  which  it  is  desirable,  that  there 
should  be  none. 

All  the  accounts  which  have  appeared  about  Joliifs 
conversion,  substantially  agree , though  there  is  , 
£>  2 ; 
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some  small  difference  as  to  dates.  I will  speak  from  my 
own  observation.  When  I saw  him  on  the  26th  Sept,  at 
midday,  he  was  already  as  collected,  and  resigned,  as 
1 found  him  on  any  of  the  subsequent  days.  He  had  had, as 
be  said,  one  or  two  good  nights’  rest,  and  his  dreams 
had  left  him.  He  told  me  also  the  next  day,  the  27th 
that  when  he  had  appeared  before  the  Court  on  the  24th 
that  his  firmness  on  that  occasion  was  owing  to  strength 
from  on  high.  But  on  the  23rd  when  Mr.  Hammond  saw 
him,  he  was  in  a most  pitiable  and  distracted  state. 
From  a comparison  of  these  dates  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  change  was  not  only  rapid  ; but  that  bis 
heart  must  have  been  almost  as  instantaneously,  and  as 
miraculously  touched,  as  that  of  the  penitent  malefactor 
in  the  Gospel. 

It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  it  was  the  dread  of 
death,  which  had  excited  his  religious  fervour  ; on  the 
contrary,  those  apprehensions  ceased  from  the  moment 
that  that  holy  principle  originated  in  his  heart*  Nei- 
ther was  it  that  instinctive  fear  of  dying  that  drove  him 
into  religious  inquiries  and  self-examination.  That  fear 
may  indeed  have  caused  a wicked  man  to  repent;  but 
the  growth  in  knowledge,  in  grace,  and  in  so  many  gifts 
of  the  spirit,  w as  so  extraordinary  and  so  unprecedented, 
that  I cannot  account  for  it, as  having  been  the  result  of 
natural  causes  operating  on  an  ardent  and  distracted 
mind.  I am  not  only  impartial,  but  am  conscious  that 
I am  as  free  from  superstition  and  enthusiasm  as  any 
man  ; yet  I feel  inwardly  convinced  that  John’s  conver- 
sion had  something  in  it  more  than  human,  and  that 
Providence  assisted  him  with  an  imperceptible,  though 
equally  miraculous  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the 
end  that  his  edifying  repentance  might  operate  like  a 
distinguished  example  to  open  the  bosom  of  many  an 
infidel  loan  examination  of  the  sacred  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  persuade  the  thoughless  and  the  profli- 
gate, that  unless  they  abandon  their  dangerous  course, 
they  will  be  doomed  to  inextricable  destruction. 

He  had  so  fully  made  up  his  mind  upon  dying,  that  I 
believe  he  was  sincere,  w hen  he  said,  he  would  not  live 
again  for  the  whole  Island  of  Jersey.  That  impatience 
to  depart  increased  to  such  a degree,  as  bis  hour  ap- 
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proacbed,  that  I think,  if  all  the  prison  doors  had  sup- 
denly  been  thrown  open  lor  his  escape,  it  would  have 
required  no  small  degree  of  persuasion  to  have  induced 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity. 

The  contempt  of  death  ; — the  eagerness  to  depart 
was  another  very  strong  feature  in  this  very  extraordi- 
nary case.  Such  tranquil,  and  yet  such  undaunted  a- 
bandomnent  of  life  has  seldom  been  equalled,  at  least, 
it  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  had  however  none  of 
those  wordly  motives  w hich  have  sometimes  supported 
men  under  those  tremendous  circumstances.  Mis  mo- 
tives to  die  nobly  could  only  be  derived  from  the  strength 
and  the  consolations  which  Christianity  never  fails  to 
dispense  even  to  its  humblest  votaries.  He  fell  not  for 
a political  offence,  which  might  afterwards  be  hallowed 
by  change  of  time  and  opinions,  and  which  might  caff 
the  blessings  of  generations  yet  unborn  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Patriot. — No  ; — he  fell  for  an  offence  which  is  stam- 
ped with  the  mark  of  reprobation  in  every  country  un- 
der Heaven. — He  fell  not  the  stern,  the  unassailable  and 
the  uncompromising  martyr  of  his  religious  faith,  who 
may  be  supposed  already  to  anticipate  the  glory,  which 
will  attach  to  his  name,  when  his  blood  which  (low  s in 
the  best  of  causes,  will  irrigate  the  fruitful  soil,  and 
produce  a rich  harvest  of  millions  of  immortal  and  hap- 
by  beings.— -No, — John’s  life  had  been  one  of  reproach, 
and  his  memory  was  to  be  ignominious,  st ill  after  a few 
years,  that  very  memory  would  sink  in  eternal  oblivion. 
How  could  then  such  a man  have  acquired  the  courage 
of  a patriot,  or  the  devotion  of  a martyr  ? How  could 
he  have  met  his  death  with  that  undaunted  spirit,  which 
must  confound  the  cold  calculations  of  the  infidel?  Or 
how  could  he  have  submitted  to  his  fate  on  the  scaffold, 
with  that  placid  resignation,  which  distinguishes  the 
death  of  a happy  old  man  who  expires,  surrounded  by 
a numerous  and  lamenting  family  ? There  is  but  one 
cause,  which  can  produce  such  mighty  and  such  extra- 
ordinary effects,  and  that  all  powerful  cause,— is  the 
Christian  Religion. 


As  I did  not  see  Jolin  on  the  last  morning  of  his  life, 
2 can  add  but  little  from  my  own  personal  observation. 
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My  anxiety  for  him  was  however  increasing.  And  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallicbaa, 
w hich  he  communicated  to  him*  and  for  which  he  was 
particularly  grateful. 

St.  Saviour’s , Oct.  3,  1829, 
JSine  o'clock  in  the  Morning . 

Sir, 

The  deep,  the  Christian  in- 
terest, which  1 feel  for  our  departing  brother, induces  me 
to  write  this  short  note.  Tell  him,  if  you  think  that  it 
will  not  discompose  the  peace  and  inward  grace  of  a dy  ing 
penitent,  that  1 pray,  as  1 have  repeatedly  said  to  him, 
that  the  strength  which  is  imparted  from  on  high  may 
not  fail  him  at  his  last  hour,  and  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  Saviour  may  inspire  him  with  religious  courage  to 
bear  his  own  sufferings.  Tell  him  also,  that  since  we 
are  not  to  meet  again  on  earth,  he  departs  w ith  my  bles- 
sings and  my  prayers,  and  that,  1 trust,  we  shall  meet 
again,  where  every  tear  shall  be  dried  from  every  eye. 

The  XVI  Chapter  of  John  is  most  particularly  adap- 
ted to  his  awful  situation.  The  33rd  Verse  is  a glorious 
precept  and  example  for  him. 

“ These  things  have  1 spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me 
ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribu- 
lation : but  be  of  good  cheer ; l have  overcome  the 
world.’* 

I am.  Sir, 

Yours  truly,  E.  Durell. 

P.  S.  1 pray  that  you  may  also  have  strength  to  dis- 
charge your  arduous  duty  to  day.  As  to  myself,  1 write 
this  under  the  influence  of  feelings, with  which  1 am  near- 
ly overpowered. 

Having  learned  from  the  local  papers  about  11  o’clock 
on  that  morning,  that  the  prisoner  had  beeu  convicted 
under  the  name  of  Philip,  when  his  real  one  was  Phi- 
LIP-George.  I immediately  repaired  to  Col.  Touzef, 
to  mention  to  him  the  circumstance,  who  referred  me 
immediately  to  Mr.  Le  Breton,  the  King’s  Procurator. 
I stated  to  that  learned  gentleman,  that  flaws  of  the 
kind  had  sometimes  been  allowed  to  set  aside  prosecu- 
tions for  felony,  in  England,  and  quoted  him  some  ins- 
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tances  of  it.  I requested,  therefore,  that  if  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Chief  Law  Officer  of  the  Island,  he  had  any 
doubts  which  might  be  useful  to  the  prisoner,  measures 
ought  to  be  takep  to  suspend  the  execution  till  the  le- 
gal objection  could  be  investigated.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman received  me  very  politely  ; but  unfortunately 
made  it  appear  but  too  plain,  that  the  flaw  could  be  of 
no  service  to  the  prisoner.  This  forlorn  application  was 
made  unknown  to  John  ; but  had  it  not  reached  the 
official  quarter,  and  1 had  afterwards  learned  that  it 
might  have  saved  the  life  of  a fellow  creature,  the  re- 
collection of  such  a neglect  would  have  embittered  my 
peace  to  the  end  of  my  existence. 


The  following  particulars  respecting  John,  from  the 
time  that  1 left  him,  till  he  was  led  out  to  execution, 
have  been  obtained  from  undeniable  authority. 

He  was  visited  about  nine  o’clock  the  same  evening, 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  Perrot,  and  another  gentleman. — • 
The  former  told  him,  that  he  and  his  congregation  had 
just  been  praying  for  hiny,  that  God  might  strengthen 
him,  and  enable  him  to  close  his  earthly  career  like  a 
true  penitent  sinner. — They  took  leave  and  retired. 

About  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Pinel,  a pious  Methodist,  and 
a relation  of  Jolin,  came  to  sit  up  with  him. 

About  half-past  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  pri- 
soner fell  into  a kind  of  dozing  stupor  for  an  hour,  but 
did  not  sleep.  During  that  time  he  was  heard  repeat- 
ing the  LI  Psalm,  without  missing  a word.  He  after- 
wards fell  into  a sound  sleep  for  three  hours. 

On  waking  he  requested  that  a Hymn  might  be  sung 
to  him,  which  was  done.  Mr.  Galiichan  afterwards 
prayed  by  him.  At  six  o’clock,  Nicholas  Babot  brought 
him  a cup  of  coffee  and  a biscuit. 

After  that, he  remained  engaged  in  reading  and  pray- 
ing with  the  Clergymen. 

At  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Babot,  the  Jailor,  and  his  fa- 
mily came  to  take  leave  of  him.  The  prisoner  had  re- 
peatedly expressed  to  me  his  sense  of  the  kindness  and 
humanity  of  those  truly  respectable  people.  He 
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requested  that  his  Bible,  (*)  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  the  Rev.  F.  Cunningham,  and  from  which  he 
had  derived  so  much  advantage  and  consolation,  should 
be  given  to  one  of  Mr.  Babot’s  daughters,  as  a memo- 
rial of  his  gratitude. 

About  this  time  he  had  some  tea,  & bread  & butter, 
for  his  breakfast. 

He  was  then  visited  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Morris,  a dis- 
senting Minister. 

During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  morning,  the  priso- 
ner wes  as  calm,  resigned,  and  collected  as  on  any  of 
the  preceding  days. 

About  this  time  he  transcribed  part  of  two  hymns 
with  a pencil  ; viz  : 

“ There  is  a fountain  filled  with  blood,’7  &c. 

And — t(  What  is  life  ! ’tis  but  a vapour,”  &c. 

He  signed  these  copies,  and  desired  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  a young  female  relative. 

His  irons  having  been  knocked  off,  the  first  thing  he 
did,  was  to  fall  dow  n on  his  knees,  and  thank  God  for 
his  approaching  release. 

Finding  himself  thirsty,  a jug  of  milk  and  water  w as 
brought  him  ; but  being  engaged  with  the  Clergymen, 
he  got  up  and  took  it  through  the  wicket  of  the  cell 
door,  with  oue  of  those  heavenly  smiles,  as  my  infor- 
mant called  it,  something  like  w hich  1 had  already  re- 
marked in  my  last  visit. 

Though  he  could  hear  the  names  of  the  Javelin  men 
called  out,  who  were  to  escort  him  to  the  scaffold,  he 
remained  perfectly  unmoved. 

At  12  o’clock  he  took  some  wine  and  water. 

Soon  after  the  Under-sheriff  came  in.  The  Execu- 
tioner proceeded  to  pinion  him,  and  said  that  it  was  not 
his  fault,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  forgive  him.— 
The  prisoner  answered  that  he  freely  forgave  him. 


(*)  In  addition  to  the  passages  recommended  by 
Mr.  Cunningham,  the  following  ones  are  marked  on  the 
next  blank  leaf  of  this  Bible  : — 1 Cor.  xi.  23,  29v. — 
xxvi  of  Matt. — v.  Gal.  19v. — vi.  Heb. — i.  and  ii.  Eph. 
— xi.  xii.  Heb. — lviii.  Isai.  13,  14v. — iii.ofL  Sam,  Xi?o 
— 1.  St.  Peter,  i.  chap. 
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One  of  the  debtors  who  happened  to  be  in  the  cell, 
at  this  awful  moment,  was  very  much  affected,  which  the 
prisoner  perceiving',  he  mildly  said  to  him,  “ Don't 
distress  yourselj \ we  shall  meet  again  in  Heaven , — 
where  there  are  no  prisons .” — 

As  he  was  leaving  the  Jail  for  execution,  he  was 
heard  to  repeat  the  4th  verse  of  the  XXlll  Psalm,  “Yea, 
though  1 walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  1 will  fear  no  evil  : for  thou  art  with  me  : thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  comfort  me.” 

One  of  Mr.  Babot’s  daughters  had  had  the  imprudence 
to  remain  at  a window  ; — she  saw  him  led  forth  pinioned, 
and  with  the  halter  round  his  neck  ; — she  fainted.  - — 


The  following  account  of  the  execution  is  copied  from 
one  of  the  insular  Papers  of  October  6th  1829. 

“ Shortly  after  one  o’clock  the  melancholy  procession 
left  the  goal.  A large  body  of  halberdiers  amounting  to 
200  were  in  attendance  ; the  prisoner  leant  on  the  arms 
of  the  two  Clergymen  we  have  mentioned,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  Court,  followed 
by  some  other  gentlemen.  He  was  calm  and  collected, 
walked  w ith  steadiness,  and  evinced  throughout  the  most 
decorous  firmness.,  We  could  not  perceive  that  he  at  all 
trembled.  His  mind  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  religious 
exercises,  and  from  all  we  can  learn  there  was  good  and 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  a true  penitent  and 
relied  on  the  divine  mercy.  As  the  procession  advanced  to 
Gallows’  Hill,  the  crowd  became  very  great,  multitudes 
moving  up  the  ascent  by  different  paths  among  the 
bushes  towards  the  newly  erected  scaffold.  The  day  was 
remarkably  brilliant,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  specta- 
cle of  death  about  to  be  presented,  the  appearance  of  the 
hill,  usually  so  deserted,  but  then  covered  with  number- 
less groups  in  eager  motion,  would  have  been  exceeding- 
ly pleasing.  Little  delay  took  place  after  the  arrival  at 
the  place  of  execution.  Jolin  shook  hands  with  several 
persons  who  were  present,  and  then  prepared  in  devout 
supplication  for  the  eternal  world  in  which  he  was  so 
soon  to  enter.  He  knelt  down  and  Mr.  Gallichan  prayed 


with  him  ; he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence  in 
very  contrite  terms.  He  then  ascended  the  ladder  with 
a firm  step, accompanied  by  Messrs.  Gallichan  and  Hall* 
and  addressed  the  assembled  crowd  to  the  following  ef 
feet  in  a clear  and  impressive  tone  of  voice. 

“ You  see  in  me  the  effect  of  bad  education  and  ex- 
ample ; from  early  youth  l have  been  unfortunately  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance ; my  duty  towards  God  was 
never  pointed  out  to  me— therefore  I beseech  all  of  you 
who  are  assembled  here  to  witness  my  fate  to  avoid  bad 
company,  drinking  spirits,  and  vicious  habits . 1 exhort 

young  people  not  to  violate  the  Sabbath,  but  to  frequent 
Church  and  attend  to  their  religious  duties,— and  I fer- 
vently pray  God  to  have  mercy  on  my  soul” 

“He  then  read  the  first  chapter  of  St.Peter’s  first  epis- 
tle from  the  New  Testament  which  he  held  in  his 
bands. 


‘‘The  rope  was  then  placed  round  his  neck,  to  which 
he  submitted  with  perfect  resignation,  and  afterwards 
again  adressed  the  multitude  nearly  as  follows  : — 


“/  beseech  you  once  more  to  avoid  intemperance « 
Those  present  who  have  children  committed  to  their  care 
let  them  send  them  regularly  to  Church  and  to  the  Sun- 
day School , and  teach,  them  their  duty  to  God  and  man « 
I am  the  greatest  sinner  in  existence ; I acknowledge  the 
of  my  sentence , and  die  in  peace  with  all  the 


justice 

world” 


“A  whitecap  was  then  drawn  over  the  face.  He  con- 
tinued steadfastly  in  prayer,  Mr.  Hall  frequently  com- 
municating to  him  the  consolatory  truths  of  the  Gospel 
best  suited  to  his  awful  condition.  Part  of  the  burial 
service  was  read  by  Mr.  Gallichan,  and  on  the  the  sig- 
nal being  given,  the  chop  fell,  and  the  unfortunate  cul- 
prit was  launched  into  eternity.  His  sufferings  appea- 
red not  to  be  great  and  were  of  brief  duration,” 
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Before  taking  leave  of  this  melancholy  subject,  I avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  fullest  satisfac- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Babot,the  Keeper  of  the 
Jail,  and  his  family  have  discharged  the  painful  duties  of 
that  situation.  During  the  whole  of  John’s  imprisonment, 
they  have  been  exposed  to  perpetual  calls  and  inter- 
ruptions,and  I believe  that  among  the  numerous  visitors, 
there  has  not  been  one,  but  was  pleased  with  their  ci- 
vility to  him, and  their  humanity  to  the  prisoner.  As  to 
Mrs.  Babot,  a plain  matronly  kind  of  a woman,  she  was 
not  only  much  distressed  in  her  feelings,  but  waited  on 
him  with  all  the  anxious  humanity  of  a mother  on 
a sick  son.  About  an  hour  before  the  execution,  a gentle- 
man called  at  the  Keeper’s  house,  when  he  found  it,with 
the  female  part  of  the  family  especially,  to  be  truly  a 
house  of  mourning  and  lamentation. 

The  body  after  having  been  suspended  for  an  hour 
and  three  quarters,was  cut  down,  putin  a shell,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Jail. 

On  the  next  night,  Sunday  the  4th  of  October,  the 
clock  had  just  struck  twelve,  when  the  corpse  was  re- 
moved for  interment.  The  darkness  of  the  night — a few 
private  and  indispensable  attendants, — a dim  and  soli- 
tary light  to  speed  them  on  their  way,  concealed  this  last 
sad  spectacle  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious  multitudes,, 
who  would  have  thronged  to  meet  it,  if  it  had  taken  place 
in  open  day. — His  ashes  are  now  mouldering  in  a conse- 
crated ground,  perhaps  in  the  very  tomb  of  his  deparled 
parent;  and  indeed  one  might  wish  that  oblivion  would 
soon  blot  out  from  the  earth  every  remembrance  of  the 
heinous  sins  of  that  once  unhappy  family. — But  No  1 my 
Countrymen  ; may  the  impressions  caused  by  those  sinsr 
live  long  in  you  memories  ! And  whether  you  repose  on 
land  after  the  industrious  and  peaceful  labours  of  the 
day,  or  whether  your  are  employed  in  distant  countries,, 
amidst  the  dangers  & the  nightly  watchings  of  a sea -fa- 
ring life,  may  yet  the  still  small  voice  of  admonition 
arise  from  that  grave  to  confirm  you  in  a holy  and  vir- 
tuous course,  and  reaching  your  consciences,  may  it  tell 
them  : So  that  a man  shall  say  : Ver  ily  there  is  areivard 
for  the  righteous  ; doubtless  there  is  a God  that  judgeth 
the  earth.  (Psalm  LV1H,  v.  10.) 
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TRIAL  OF 

PHILIP  JOLIN, 

FOR  Til K MURDER  OF  HIS  FATHER. 

ROYAL  COURT. 


Monday , September  28 th  1829. 

Before  a Full  Court  and  the  Grand-  Jury  of  the  Island* 


Philip  Jolin,  aged  21,  a blacksmith  by  trade,  found 
guilty | on  Thursday  last,  by  a St.  Better's  Jury,  of 
having  murdered  his  father  on  th .e*7tfe  Sept,  inst.,  by 
throwing  a brick-bat,  which  having  struck  him  on  the 
forehead  occasioned  his  death  in  a few  hours  after,  and 
having  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  Grand  Jury,  was 
again  brought  up. 

The  wofprtunate  prisoner  during  the  whole  proceed- 
ings exhibited  the  greatest  fortitude. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  unfortunate 
occurrence. 

The  Attorney  General  commenced  by  reading  the 
report  of  the  Centenier  (Mr,  Philip  Winter  Ni- 
eoiie)  ; and  then  proceeded  to  read  the  pre- 
ceding declarations  of  the  Prisoner,  made  on  the 
10th,  15th,  and  18th  inst,,  in  which  he  pleaded,  Not 
Guilty . Advocate  Hammond  here  reiterated  the  decla- 
ration “ Not  Guilty.” 

The  Attorney  General  then  read  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner-,  and  his- 
Counsel,  as  follows 

Ed.  T.  Dickson,  Esq.,,  Surgeon,  deposeth  that  in  the 
afternoon  of  Monday  the  7th  inst.,  between  one  and 
'!-Wo  o’clock,  he  was  called  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
Philip  jolin.  On  arrival  Tie  found  him  in  a swoon, 
having  bled  profusely.;,  he  dressed  the  wound  and  in 
about  a quarter  of  an  hoqr  afterwards  the  deceased  re- 
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covered  bis  understanding. 


Vi  1 1 jess 


then  went 


away, 


and  having  returned  in  about  40  or  50  minutes  after  to 
see  the  patient,  found  him  dead.  When  the  head  was 
x opened  at  the  inquest,  a great  quantity  of  extravasated 
blood  was  found  on  the  brain,  which  had  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  death  of  the  deceased.  This 
hsemorhagc  had  unquestionably  been  caused  by  the 
blow  given  the  deceased,  and  his  death  was  the  con- 
sequence. Witness  had  attended  the  deceased  for 
several  years  before  ; his  health  was  in  a very  preca- 
rious state  in  consequence  of  frequent  irregular  attacks 
of  the  gout  ; witness  does  not  believe  that  deceased 
would  have  lived  very  long. 

William  M’Doual,  Esq.,  Naval  Surgeon,  deposetli 
that  he  accompanied  Doctor  Dickson  to  the  inquest ; 
when  the  head  of  the  deceased  Philip  Jolin  was  opened, 
a considerable  quantity  of  extra vasated  blood  was  found 
on  the  brain,  occasioned  by  a blow  which  deceased  had 
received  on  the  head,  and  which  had  ruptured  a blood- 
vessel. Witness  had  no  knowledge  of  the  deceased. 

Jane  Le  Maistre,  wife  of  Philip  Aubin,  deposeth  that 
on  Monday  the  7th  Sept,  inst.,  about  half  after  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  she  saw  the  deceased  Ph.  Jolin 
in  the  act  of  pursuing  his  son,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
who  was  crying  as  if  with  the  intention  of  striking  h 


Use 


ather  said  to  trie  son,  mat  rie  -wo? ho 


that  he  would  1 


el 


Shi 


more,  when  he  would  return  ; upon  which,  witness  ob- 
served to  the  deceased,  that  he  should  hove 


tin 


decease. 


o r 5 


then 


patiem 
. ntfe  v 


severely.” 


*5  nor 


replied,  “ he  threatens 
after,  the  prisoner  returned  with 
prick -bats  in  his  hand.  Witness  entreated  him  not  to 
throw  them  ; however  he  flung  one,  which  struck  de- 
ceased on  the  head,  and  then  ran  off.  Witness  being 
very  near  stooped  to  avoid  the  blow.  Knows  not  if  the 
prisoner  was  then  intoxicated. 

Thomas  Bertram,  aged  15,  deposeth  that  between 
one.  and  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  7th 
inst.,  he  saw  the  prisoner  running  out  of  his  house  cry- 
ing  ; he  was  followed  by  his  father,  who  told,  him,  he 
would  settle  him  ; the  prisoner  replied,  that  he  would 
settle  him  (the  father)  also.  Witness  afterwards  saw  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  run  to  a heap  of  bricks,  and  take  One 
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which  he  . broke  in  two,  with  which  he  returned  to  throw 
at  his  father.  Witness  implored  him  not  to  do  so ; but 
prisoner  said,  if  he  (witness)  did  not  get  out  of  his  way, 
he  would  ding  them  at  w itness.  The  prisoner  then  threw 
both  brickbats  at  the  deceased,  one  of  which  struck  him 
on  the  head  and  he  fell  ; then  the  prisoner  exclaimed, 
"now  get  up”  and  then  went  away.  The  prisoner  ap- 
peared to  he  drunk  at  the  time.  When  the  deceased 
ran  out  of  the  house  after  the  prisoner,  he  (the  deceased) 
appeared  to  be  much  irritated. 

Mary  Le  Riche,  cleposeth,  that  on  the  7th  inst.,  she 
w as  at  one  of  the  window  s in  the  house  of  Ph.  Nicolle, 
Esq.,  and  saw  the  deceased  Ph.  John  who  was  pursuing 
his  son,  (the  prisoner),  and  said  to  him,  “ I shall  catch 
you  again.”  The  prisoner  replied,  " 1 shall  catch  you 
again  also,  it’s  not  all  over  with  you  yet.”  The  pri- 
soner then  ran  to  a heap  of  bricks  and  took  up  one  ; but 
witness  saw'  no  more  of  the  affair. 

Thomas  Thornton  deposed,  that  on  Monday  the  7th 
inst.,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  sitting 
at  one  of  the  windows  in  the  house  opposite  to  that  of 
Judge  Nicolle,  and  having  heard  a noise,  he  looked  out 
and  saw  the  deceased  Ph*  John  aud  his  son  the  priso- 
ner at  the  bar,  who  appeared  to  be  quarrelling.  He 
afterwards  saw  the  prisoner  cross  the  street  and  go  to  a 
heap  of  bricks  ; of  which  he  took  up  one  in  each  hand, 
and  then  returned.  A few  moments  after,  witness  saw 
the  prisoner  come  back  the  same  way  without  the  bricks 
in  his  hands,  eating  an  apple  as  he  proceeded.  Wit- 
ness cannot  say,  if  the  prisonner  was  drunk  at  the  time. 

Edward  Le  Feuvre  deposed  that  on  Monday  the  7th 
Sept,  inst.,  he  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  before  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning  drunk, about  2 in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day, the  prisoner  came  to  witness’s  shop  & said 
that  his  father  had  beaten  him,  hut  that  he  had  knocked 
him  down  & expressed  his  satisfaction  at  it,  saying, 
that  he  had  another  to  whom  he  looked.  The  prisoner 
was  then  drunk.  When  the  prisoner  gets  money,  he 
drinks  to  excess,  and  knows  not  what  he  does  ; he  acts 
as  one  deranged  and  out  of  his  mind.  The  prisoner 
slept  in  witness’s  shop  until  a quarter  past  3 o'clock  on 
that  day* 
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Philip  Winter  Nieolle,  Gent.,  one  of  the  eenteniers  of 
the  parish  of  St.-Helier,  aged  26  years,  deposeth,  that 
having  been  informed  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Monday  the  7th  of  September,  1829,  by  Dr,  Dickson 
that  Mr.  Philip  Jolin  had  died  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  in  the  head,  which  he  had  received  from  his  son 
Philip  Jolin  the  prisoner  then  at  the  bar,  with  a brick- 
bat, he,  the  deponent,  met  the  prisoner  soon  after  on 
the  quays  and  took  hold  of  him  by  the  collar,  and 
charged  him  with  having  killed  his  own  father.  The 
prisoner  answered  that  he  could  not  help  it.  The  de- 
ponent having  observed  to  him  that  his  conduct  might 
bring  him  to  the  gallows,  he  began  to  weep.  After  hav- 
ing committed  the  prisoner  to  jail,  he  informed  the 
King’s  Procurator  of  the  circumstance,  that  a Coroner’s 
Inquest  might  be  held  on  the  body  of  the  deceased  Mr. 
Philip  Jolin.  When  the  deponent  apprehended  the 
prisoner,  he  (the  prisoner)  appeared  to  him  to  be  cool  & 
perfectly  sober. 

Thomas  Hinchliffe,  aged  35  years, deposeth  that  about 
2 o’clock  on  Monday  the  7th  of  September,  his  son 
called  out  to  him  “ Oh,  Father,  Mr.  Jolin  has  just  been 
killed.”  The  deponent  immediately  went  out  and  found 
the  deceased  on  the  ground  bleeding  profusely.  He 
assisted  in  lifting  him  up  and  in  carrying  him  to  his 
house. 

James  Clark,  deposeth  that  he  is  a journeyman  stone 
cutter,  and  that  he  works  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hinehliff’s 
yard.  Monday  the  7th  inst.,  when  he  was  going  to  his 
work,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was 
standing  by  the  corner  of  the  lane,  he  saw  the  prisoner 
who  was  coming  out  of  it,  and  he  heard  Mr.  Thomas 
Hinchliff’s  son  call  out  that  Mr.  Joliu  had  just  been 
killed.  The  deponent  helped  to  raise  up  the  deceased 
who  was  bleeding  very  much  at  the  nose  and  mouth. 

EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PRISONER. 

Philip  Aubin,  aged  32  years,  deposeth  that  in  the 
year  1823,  he  was  on  board  the  brig  Pelican.  The 
prisoner  was  also  on  board  the  same  vessel.  He  had 
often  seen  the  prisoner  at  Buenos-Ayres  deranged  ; 
but  he  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  drunk- 
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enncss,  or  of  insanity.  On  those  occasions  he  would 
endeavour  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  would  say 
that  he  did  not  care  for  life  and  that  he  did  not  desire 
ever  to  see  his  parents  again.  The  deponent  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  acts  of  insanity.  Mr,  Philip  Ma- 
nuel was  captain  of  the  vessel  at  that  period. 

Philip  Jeune,  aged  33  years,  has  long  known  the  pri- 
soner. Deponent  has  lived  7 years  with  the  deceased, 
father  of  the  prisoner.  On  several  occasions,  when  the 
prisoner  was  in  a passion,  he  was  like  one  out  of  his  sen- 
ses, he  saw  him  once  take  up  a gun,  as  if  he  was  going* 
to  fire  it  ; but  he  does  not  know  whether  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  anger,  or  of  derangement  of  mind.  The 
deponent  does  not  know  whether  the  prisoner  was  then 
acting  in  consequence  of  some  provocation.  The  decea- 
sed, Mr.  Philip  Jolin,  was  not  in  a good  state  of  health 
owing  to  hard  drinking.  The  deponent  does  not  re  - 
member  how  long  it  is  since  that  business  about  the  gun. 
It  might  he  13  or  14  years  ago.  He,  the  deponent,  had 
left  the  house  of  the  deceased  about  5 years. 

Philip  Manuel,  aged  37,  had  known  the  prisoner  se- 
veral years.  The  deponent  was  master  of  the  Pelican 
in  1823,  and  the  prisoner  was  under  him  as  a sailor. 
He  knows,  that  the  prisoner  Philip  Jolin,  was  then 
addicted  to  drink  to  excess  with  the  other  boys.  He  was 
informed  that  Philip  Jolin  said  that  he  would  never 
again  come  home  to  his  parents,  and  that  he  wished  to 
throw  himself  overboard.  The  deponent  knows  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  often  beaten  by  his  father  ; he  had 
seen  the  marks  and  scars  on  the  head  of  the  priso- 
ner. The  prisoner  had  behaved  well  on  board.  The 
deponent  has  a personal  knowledge  of  the  ill-usage  which 
the  prisoner  had  experienced.  About  14  months  ago, 
as  the  deponent  was  going  into  the  house  of  the  decea- 
sed, he  saw  him  put  down  a flat  iron  bar,  with  which  he 
had  just  been  striking  the  prisoner  on  the  head.  His 
head  was  covered  with  blood.  He  was  laid  on  his 

bed,  but  his  father  refused  to  allow  any  assistance 
' * 

rendered  him.  The  deponent  has  seen  the  father  kick 
the  prisoner  about  several  parts  of  the  body. 

John  Cunning  has  always  seen  the  prisoner  behave 
well  on  board  the  Pelican, 
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Margaret  €ollas(Mrs.  Huard),  aged  60  years!,  was  a 
neighbour  of  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
It  is  about  a year  ago,  that  she  heard  the  prisoner’s 
mother  call  out  for  help.  She  went  in  and  saw  the  son 
down,  and  the  father  who  was  striking  him  with  an  iron 
bar,  and  who  said,  that  he  was  going  to  kill  him.  Very 
often  he  would  not  give  him  any  food. 

John  Case  has  worked  for  the  deceased  as  a journey- 
man blacksmith.  He  has  often  seen  him  beat  his  son 
with  a hammer,  or  any  thing  else,  that  might  happen  to 
come  under  his  hand,  and  almost  always  about  the  head.  He 
had  often  observed  to  the  deceased,  that  he  ought  not  to 
beat  his  son  but  with  the  end  of  a piece  of  rope,  or  a stick. 
The  deponent  had  seen  the  score  of  the  work  done  rub- 
bed oft  the  slate,  as  if  with  a thumb  and  he  thinks  that 
it  was  done  by  the  prisoner.  It  might  be  about  2 years 
and  adialf  ago. 

Philip  Binet,  aged  42  years,  deposed  that  the  prisoner 
came  to  his  shop  to  work  on  Monday  the  7th  of  Sept, 
but  that  he  (the  prisoner)  was  tipsy  before  breakfast. 
He  came  again  after  dinner,  and  the  deponent  heard 
that  the  prisoner  had  knocked  down  his  father  ; he 
then  told  the  prisoner  that  he  was  a bad  fellow  and  in- 
stead of  going  to  work  he  would  do  much  better  to  go 
and  get  a doctor.  The  prisoner  began  to  cry. 

After  the  evidence  had  closed  the  King’s  Procurator 
read  the  report  of  the  coroner’s  inquest  on  the  body  of 
Philip  John.  -The  verdict  was,  that  the  prisoner  had 
killed  his  father  by  wilfully  throwing  a brick-bat  at  his 
head. 

The  Jury  after  having  heard  Mr.  Hammond  as  Counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  and  the  King’s  Procurator  in  . support 
of  the  charge,  retired,  and  after  an  hour’s  deliberation 
entered  the  Court,  when  the  foreman  of  the  Jury  (Ph. 
X>ure!l  Esq.,)  declared  that  Philip  Jolin  was  unanimously 
found  guilty  of  Murder. 

The  Prisoner’s  Counsel  then  read  the  following  Paper, 
or  declaration  from  him,  and  preceded  it  by  a long  and 
eloquent  speech  to  the  Court,  to  recommend  his  unfortu- 
nate Client  to  his  Majesty’s  Royal  Clemency, 

“Gentlemen, 

45  Whatever  may  be  my  fate,  I shall  not  die  withou 
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having  to  upbraid  myself  for  not  having  withdrawn 
from  my  parents  ; I should  by  that  means  have 
avoided  being  the  dupe  of  the  different  scenes, 
which  have  passed  between  my  poor  father  and  mother, 
the  burden  of  which  I had  always  to  bear,  having  al- 
ways to  submit  to  the  most  dreadful  blows,  and  to  hear 
language  unfit  to  be  uttered  by  a father  or  a mother. 
IMow  that  I am  left  to  myself  in  the  solitude  of  my 
dungeon,  I reflect  on  times  past.  When  I think  that 
I was  the  only  child,  abandoned  to  the  most  deplorable 
fate,  I ought  to  have  had  more  sense  and  wisdom,  and 
not  have  followed  the  example  of  my  parents, — that 
example  of  drunkenness,  the  source  of  my  misfortunes. 
But  now  that  some  respectable  Ministers  have  had  the 
goodness  to  take  the  pains  to  come  to  me,  and  to  in- 
form me  of  my  duty  towards  God  and  man,  I am  satis- 
fied with  my  fate.  I ask  God  to  pardon  me  the  enor- 
mous, but  still  unpremeditated  crime  of  which  I am 
guiity. 

“ If  I had  had  the  intention  of  killing  my  father,  I 
had  a far  more  favourable  opportunity  to  have  done  it, 
when  he  was  stretched  on  his  bed, unable  to  apply  any 
nourishment  to  his  lips.  It  was  1 who  had  the  care  of 
giving  him  whatever  he  might  want, since  we  two  were 
the  only  persons  in  the  house.  I ask  pardon  of  all 
those  whom  I may  have  offended  even  unintentionally. 

“ Gentlemen,  after  this  declaration,  I resign  myself 
entirely  to  your  wisdom.  It  is  you,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  who  are  about  to  decide  my  fate.  I will  submit 
to  your  decision  without  the  least  murmur  on  my  part. 
I am  ready  to  receive  it. 

“PH.  GEO.  JOLIN.,, 

The  Court  refused  to  make  the  application  for  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  ; whereupon  the  King’s  Procurator, 
moved  that  Philip  Jolin  he  delivered  up  to  the  public 
executioner,  in  order  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  death 
follows. 

The  Bailiff  after  an  appropriate  address  to  the  pri- 
soner, passed  sentence  accordingly. 


